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Art. I. A Dissertation on the Pageants, or Dramatic Mysteries, anciently 
performed at Coventry, by the Trading Companies of that City; chiefly 
with reference to the Vehicle, Characters, and Dresses of the Actors. 
Compiled, in a great Degree, from Sources hitherto unexplored. To 
which are added, The Pageant of the Shearmen and ig rn Com- 

any, and other Municipal Entertainments of a Public Nature. By 


homas Sharp. 4to. pp. 226. 3/. 3s. (Small-Paper Copy.) Merridew 
and Sons. Coventry. 1825. 


Ewourris into the nature and peculiarities of the Mysteries,or, 


Scriptural Plays of the middle ages, are not without interest in 
several points of view. The prevalent of these representations in 
every country of Europe is generally illustrative of the religious 
feelings and observances of the times which produced them: but 
in the study of English antiquities, more especially, much curious 
light is thrown by such enquiries upon the manners, amusements, 
and popular tastes of our ancestors ; and the subject forms altogether 
the natural and obvious introduction to the history of our national 
stage ; for it is clear that the origin and rise of the English drama 
are to be traced exclusively to these mysteries, and to the moralities 
by which the choice of scenes strictly scriptural came later to -be 
varied.. How, or at what time precisely, the mysteries, or miracle 
plays, as they were indifferently termed, were first exhibited in 
England, cannot now be ascertained ; but it is certain that their 
introduction must be referred to a very remote period; and, as 
Malone has justly observed, Riccoboni, who contended that the 
Italian theatre is the most ancient in Europe, claimed for his countr 

an honour to which she is not entitled. He could date the earliest 
representation of scriptural subjects in Italy no higher than the 
middle of the thirteenth century ; and there is _ evidence of 
= performances in England full one hundred and fifty years 

ore. : 
In composing the elaborate work before us, to elucidate the per- 


formance of mysteries at Coventry, Mr. Sharp has mingled a full 
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2 The Coventry Mysteries. 


measure of attachment to his native city with all the zeal and in- 
dustry of a thorough antiquarian: but he is, at the same time, pos- 
sessed with some share of that overweening belief in the deep 
importance of his particular theme, which seems inevitably to result 
from the long pursuit of such researches; and when we find him 
complaining, in the outset, that the religious dramas, or mysteries, 
have hitherto ‘ been treated in a very superficial and unsatisfactory 
manner,’ it is evident either that he has conceived a very extravagant 
opinion of the paramount magnitude of the subject, or that he very 
much exaggerates the value and novelty of his own discoveries ; 
for, in truth, the mysteries have always been treated with quite a 
sufficient degree of attention by the historians of cur drama and 
poetry. All these writers have unanimously agreed in referring to 
scriptural exhibitions for the origin and rise of the English stage; 
and they have usually been quite as diffuse on their notice of them 
as the occasion deserved. Not to mention names of less celebrity, 
both Warton, in his elegant history of our poetry, and Dr. Percy, 
the ingenious collector of our ancient ballads, have made full and, 
in_general, most accurate investigations into these earliest dramatic 
performances ; and Malone, whose industry, whatever may be other- 
wise deemed of the powers of his mind, has rendered his Historical 
Account of the English Stage an invaluable repository of facts, hav- 
ing collected from those authors and other sources almost all that 


. was worth knowing on the characteristics of the religious plays. - 


f any farther illustration of the subject was required by anti- 


| quarian curiosity, Mr. Markland’s History of the Chester Mysteries 


has, within a few years, amply afforded it. That gentleman printed, 
in 1818, specimens of two of those plays, for circulation exclusively 
among the members of the Roxburghe Club, and prefixed to. his 
work an elaborate dissertation on the religious drama, in which he 
corrected the few trifling errors of Warton and Malone. Mr. 


~ Markland’s Introduction has since been inserted in Mr. Boswell’s 


twenty-one volume edition of Shakspeare, and is therefore no longer 
withheld, in the jealous obscurity and petty seclusion. of a few 
libraries, from the perusal of the general reader. 

But if any proof were wanting ef the futility of Mr. Sharp’s 
complaint, that the illustration of the miracle plays has been ne- 
glected, or superficially treated, its refutation is to be found in the 
pages of his own goodly quarto. _ Notwithstanding the boast of his 
title-page, that his dissertation has been ‘ compiled, in a great de- 
gree, from sources hitherto unexplored,’ he has altogether failed in 
the attempt to add a single fact of importance to the previous stores 
of our general knowledge on his subject. Whatever certain anti- 
quarians may delight to believe, the useful end of investigation does 
not consist in the laborious trifling with which the attention is frit- 
tered away upon minute certainties and petty doubts. The scholar of 
enlarged mind and philosophical reflection will view such enquiries 
as those before us with reference only to the light which they: can 
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shed upon -the progress of intellect, -manners, and literature: he 
will take care to examine only the great operations of the machinery 
of society, not to count every nail and peg in its rude and om 
structure. We cannot always choose but smile — without offence 
to Mr. Sharp be it spoken — at the solemnity with which he dwells 
on the uses of iron pins and clamps, ‘ tenter-hooks, rings, wire, 
thread, and small cord.’. Neither can we sympathise in his grievous 
lamentation over the loss of some ‘ draper’s book of accounts,’ 
(p. 68.) which could only have accumulated his sufficient catalogue 
of such important articles; nor do we exactly comprehend why 
(p.- 82.) he ‘ deeply regrets the want of the items and charges of 
representation for the Shearmen and Taylors’ Pageant,’ which could 
only have resembled fifty other accounts of the kind to be found in 
his volume. © : : 

We have, however, every disposition to do full justice to the 
curious interest and real merits of Mr. Sharp’s volume. If he has 
been able to add no novel facts or fresh conclusions to those already 
familiar to the dramatic scholar, his researches have certainly con- 
siderably augmented the general mass of details relating to the 
machinery of the pageants, the costume of those rude theatres, and 
the dramatis persone of the mysteries; and though the particulars 
which he has brought forward prove only the perfect similarity of 
these Coventry exhibitions to the performances at. Chester, York, 


and various others of our provincial towns, yet the result of the» 


comparison is satisfactory and interesting. Mr. Sharp, moreover, 
has introduced many incidental and correlative particulars on some 
of the manners and customs of our ancestors: several of the plates 
which adorn his volume are highly curious; and the work, which is 
handsomely “ got up,” may altogether be pronounced a very pleasing 
and acceptable contribution to our archeological literature. 

As the costliness and rarity of the volume, as welt as its elaborate 
form and the multiplicity of its details, will preclude it from general 
circulation and perusal, we shall probably be rendering our readers an 
agreeable service by giving such an account of its contents, and com- 
pressing into our pages as many of its most interesting points, as 
our limits will permit. Mr. Sharp: has commenced by directin 
and separating his enquiries into the Nature of the Vehicles on which 
the Mysteries were represented, the Characters which figured in the 


exhibition, and the Dresses of the actors. He informs us, that he . 


was induced to compile the present dissertation from ‘ having, in 
the course of acquiring materials for the history of his native city, 
examined the ancient books and documents belonging to the cor- 
poration, and the remaining account-books and other writings of 
the trading companies, and thereby been enabled to collect a con- 
siderable body of information respecting the pageants, or mysteries, 
formerly exhibiting at Coventry; tending, more particularly, to 
elucidate the management, machinery, dresses, character, and in- 
ternal economy of those performances.’ 
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In one respect, he has certainly thus possessed considerable 
advantages for his undertaking. From whatever cause, Coventry 
became particularly famous during the middle ages for these ex- 
hibitions ; and ea, next to the Chester mysteries, no English 
performances of the kind were so celebrated in those times as the 
Coventry plays. It was, we believe, a passage in Dugdale which 


first drew the attention of later antiquarians to the dramatic renown 
of the city of Godiva. 


“ Before ye suppression of the monasteries,” says this best illustrator 
of old England, “this cittye was very famous for the pageants that were 
play’d therein upon Corpus-Christi day. These pageants were acted 
w" mighty state and reverence by the fryers of this house, and con- 
teyned the story of the New Testament, w‘® was composed into old 
English rime. The theatres for the severall scenes were very large and 
high, and being placed upon wheeles, were drawne to all the eminent 

laces of the cittye, for y* better advantage of the spectators. In that 
mcomparable library belonging to Sir Thomas Cotton, there is yet one 


of the bookes w“" apperteyned to this pageant, entitled Ludus Corporis ~ 


Christi, or Ludas Coventrie. I my selfe have spoke wt" some old people 
who had in their younger yeares bin eye-witnesses of these pageants soe 
acted ; from whom I have bin told that the confluence of people from 
farr and neare to see that shew was extraordinary great, and yielded noe 
small advantage to this cittye.” 


But an old interlude (of the 4 P’s by Heywood) bears a yet 
more decisive testimony to the familiar and proverbial celebrity of 
the Coventry plays. 


‘¢ For as good hap would have it chaunce, 
This devil and I were of olde acquaintance ; 
For oft, in the play of Corpus Christi, 

He hath play’d the devil at Coventrie.” 


Long, however, before the suppression of the monasteries, it is 
evident, from the Coventry records which Mr. Sharp has examined, 
that the exhibition of these performances had passed from the hands 
of the Grey Friars into the charge of the mayor, corporation, and 
trading companies of the city. Such was the passion of our fore- 
fathers for all kinds of pompous processions and pageants, and for 
these religious plays in particular, that their arrangement and show 
became matters of municipal regulation ; and the archives, not only 
of Coventry, but of Chester, York, and many other places, are full 
of evidence that the celebration of a series of mysteries was assigned, 
in succession, to the different guilds of trade. Each company, or 
sometimes two or three minor fraternities, had its subject; and the 
series, which lasted throughout a whole day, or sometimes, indeed, 
occupied two or even several entire days, not uncommonly embraced 
the story of both the Old and New Testament from the creation to 
the day of judgment. 

Many in spectators honoured the Coventry mysteries with 


their presence. The extant records of the city commence only, it 
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rs, about the opening of the fifteenth century. In 1416, 
Henry V. and his nobles (say these annals) “ took great delight 
in seeing the pageants.” In 1456, Margaret, the amazon-queen of 
his son, came to Coventry to keep her Corpus Christi — the 
favourite festival for these performances. In 1484, Richard IIL, 
and, two years later, Henry VII., were present at the Corpus-Christi 
plays of the city; and in 1492, the latter monarch renewed his 
visit on the same occasion. So also, in later times, when the re- 
ligious plays were declining in fashion, Prince Arthur his son, 
aay VITI., Queen Elizabeth, and other royal poems were 
treated with different pageants in their visits to the city. Mr. Sharp 
has made no attempt to explain the frequency of these royal visits 
to a provincial town: but the vicinity of the palace of Kenilworth 
may in a great measure account for them. 

In accompanying Mr. Sharp through his enquiries, we proceed, 
in the first place, to his account of the VEHICLE of representation 
— properly the Pageant; for the term was first applied to the 
moving stage of exhibition, and afterwards to the exhibition itself. 


The pageant was little else than the waggon of the rude Grecian 
Stage : 


** Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis 
Quz canerent agerentque perfuncti feecibus ora :” 


a vehicle whose modern analogy may be found in the caravan. of 
mountebanks which graces a country fair. ‘The pageant of the 
Chester and Coventry games, however, was a modern building of 
two stories on wheels, which was drawn by men from street to 
street. It was also customary to have scaffolds or stages in the 
streets for the accommodation of the spectators, probably those of 
better quality; and these scaffolds were also on wheels and moved 
with the pageant. ! 

In the lower room of the pageant, which contained also the 
machinery for raising storms, representing the infernal regions, &c., 
the players “ apparelled themselves,” says old Archdeacon Rogers, 
“ and in the higher room they played, beinge all open at the tope, 
that all behoulders might hear and see them. The places where 
they played them was in every streete. They begane first at the 
Abay-gates, (at Chester,) and when the first pagiante was played, it 
was wheeled to the Highe Crosse before the mayor, and so to every 
streete, and soe every streete had a pagiant playinge before them at 
one time, till all the pagiantes for the daye appoynted weare 
played, and when one pagiant was neare ended, worde was broughte 

m streete to streete, that soe they mighte come in place thereof, 
excedinge orderlye, and all the streetes have their pagiantes afore 
them all at one time playeinge togeather; to se w’ch playes was 
great resorte, and also scafoldes and stages made in the streetes in 
those places where they determined to playe theire pagiantes.” 
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‘ The higher room seems to have been,’ says Mr: Sharp, ‘an ob- 
ject of no inconsiderable attention: in the Drapers’ Pageant this was 
embattled and ornamented with carved wood-work-and a crest : the 
Smiths had vanes, burnished and painted, and the use of pensils or 
streamers, or both, may be discovered in all: the remaining ac- 
count.’ But we shall give the passage in his own words, in which 
he exhibits his conclusions on the exact nature of the building. 
Here he has evinced considerable ingenuity; and a native young 
artist of Coventry, a Mr. David Jee, has furnished him with a 
fancy plate of a pageant-vehicle at the time of representation, which 
forms the frontispiece of his volume, and is not only admirably de- 
signed, but very respectably engraved. ‘To our eyes, indeed, it 
forms the great charm of the volume. ‘The scene chosen’is a 
street in Coventry, which the preservation of the antique: buildings 
of that city has enabled the artist to give almost from its present 
aspect. The architectural part of the drawing is well and boldly 
thrown out; the costume of the spectators is in perfect keeping 


with the scene and the age; and the figures are grouped with spirit 
and ease. 


‘ The supposed pageant of the Smiths’ Company is stationed near 
the Cross, in the. Cross-cheaping, and the armed guard.around it are in- 
troduced upon the authority of an item in their accounts for 1469. 
The group partly seated on the ground are intended to represent 
the persons who drew the vehicle from station to station; three min- 
strels are seen in the fore-ground, one of whom has bagpipes, and 
beside them stands a carpenter, the propriety of whose attendance on 
this occasion is proved by extracts from the accounts of the Cappers’ 
Pageant. The time of action chosen is the period when Pilate, upon 
the repeated charges of Caiaphas and Annas, is compelled to give up 
Christ for execution, and a servant bringing water in a basin is partly 
obscured by the pillar, upon which lies a scourge. Pilate is represented 
sitting upon a throne or chair of state, a licence that seemed perfectly 
allowable, although no specific mention of such a seat occurs in the 
notices gleaned from the pageant-accounts of the Smiths’ Company ; 
beside him stands his son, with sceptre and poll-aze, and: beyond: our 
Saviour are the two high priests, habited as Christian bishops ; the two 
armed figures behind are the knights. The vanes, crest, streamer, -em- 
battlement, and carved boards for the top of the Pageant, previously 
noticed, are introduced in the design, and the pageant-cloth bears the 
appropriate symbols of the passion. 

‘ It has been judged advisable not to introduce any representation of 
the moveable scaffold, in a situation which afforded such ample room for 
the numerous spectators, both inhabitants and strangers, who crowded 
to witness the performances, and the rather, because the accounts of 
these appendages to the pageant-vehicle are not very clear and explicit. 
The architectural character of the houses is derived from actual ex- 
amples in Coventry, and some pains have been taken to give a general 


air of consistency to the costumes of the figures introduced.’ — 
pp- 22, 23. 
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‘On the CuaractTers introduced into the Mysteries — which 
Mr. Sharp professes to treat for the second point of his dissertation 
— it is scarcely necessary to say much; for this part of his subject 
has been most fully noticed by all previous writers on the history 
of the stage. As the incidents of these religious plays were not 
only founded on Holy Writ, but taken in series from the Old and 
New Testaments, the exhibition endeavoured to copy without 
scruple or repugnance the most awful scenes and events of our 
faith. In the Chester Mysteries, and doubtless in many others, 
the Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the events of the sacred 
Jewish annals, the Nativity of our Saviour, his Temptation, Passion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension, were selected for the pageants of the 
civic trades. But it is a little remarkable that all the scriptural 
pageants referred to in the accounts of the guilds of Coventry 
which Mr. Sharp has discovered were taken from the’ subjects of 
the New Testament and none from the Old. These were: the 
Birth of Christ and Offering of the Magi; the Flight into Egypt 
and Murder of the Innocents; the Trial, Condemnation, and Cro- 
cifixion of Christ; his Descent into Hell, Resurrection, and Ap- 
pearance’ to Mary Magdalen. ‘“ Domesday,” or the Day of 
Judgment, a very favourite subject in‘ all the Mysteries, also ap- 
pears in these Coventry records among the above pageants ; 'and at 
length, under the date of 1584, there appears a notice in the city 
annals that this year the new play of The Destruction of Jerusalem 
was first played. It was the work of a scholar, John Smith or Smythe 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, who had received his first education 
at the free-school at Coventry; and it is evident from the names of 
the characters referred to in the city accounts (all that remains of 
the piece) that the story was copied from Josephus. Mr. Sharp 
might have remarked upon the natural and gradual ‘transition, 
evinced in this performance, from the strictly scriptural subjects of 
the Mysteries to the composition of historical plays. This is a 
curious link in the history of our stage; and our author might 
have dwelt also upon the striking fact, that this play had evidently 
a regular chorus, copied doubtless by the “ learned clerk,” Master 
~~ after the Grecian model. 

ut to return from this little digression, the nature of the 
dramatis persone introduced into the Mysteries is thus obvious. 
Whatever we most reverence, and all that we adore, was debased 
and travestied in these wretched, and, as they must appear to us, most 
impious performances. Not only the first parents of mankind, 
patriarchs, apostles, and angels, were perpetually introduced on the 
stage, but even the personification of God the Father,’ of Christ, 

and of the Holy Ghost, was equally common. Nor were heaven 
personages alone introduced. The great one of evil and his attend- 
ant demons figured in the pageant of Doomsday; and Satan was 
indeed usually a particular favourite with the spectators. In the 
ancient religious plays, says Malone, the Devil was very frequently 
B 4 . 
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introduced. He was usually represented with horns, a very wide 
mouth, (by means of a mask,) staring eyes, a large nose, a red 


beard, cloven feet, and a tail. His constant attendant was the 
Vice, (the buffoon of the piece,) whose principal employment was 
to belabour the Devil with his wooden dagger, and to make him 
roar for the entertainment of the populace. 

We should, however, err greatly if we imagined, that these ex- 
hibitions, the burlesque blasphemy of which no modern audience 
could tolerate, were witnessed by the rude and simple spectators 
with any idea of their impropriety, or with other feelings than 
those of respect and serious curiosity. It is certain that our an- 
cestors, as Warton has observed, intended no sort of impiety by 
these monstrous and unnatural performances. We may even add 
with Warton, that these exhibitions had their use in teaching the 
great truths of Scripture to men, who could not read the Bible, 
and who if they had been without this instruction, most made- 
ep as it was, would probably have received no other. Upon 

is subject Mr. Sharp has copied, after Mr. D’Israeli, a passage 
from the MS. life of John Shaw, vicar of Rotherham, an honest 
divine somewhat austerely inclined, which curiously illustrates the 


state of religious knowledge in Lancashire, even late in the six- 
teenth century. 


‘ “] found,” says he, “a very large spacious church, scarce any 
seats in it; a people very ignorant, and yet willing to learn; so I had 
frequently some thousands of hearers. I catechised in season and out 
of season. The churches were so thronged at nine in the morning, that 
Thad much ado to get to the pulpit. One day, an old man of sixty, 
sensible enough in other things, and living in the parish of Cartmel, 
coming to me on some business, I told him that he belonged to my care 
and charge, and I desired to be informed in his knowledge of religion. 
I asked him how many Gods there were? He said, he knew not. I 
informing him, asked again how he thought to be saved ? He answered, 
he could not tell; yet thought that was a harder question than the 
other. I told him that the way to salvation was by Jesus Christ ; God- 
man, who, as he was a man, shed his blood for us on the cross, &c. 
‘ Oh, Sir,’ said he, ‘ I think [heard of that man you speak of once ina 
play at Kendall, called Corpus Christ’s play, where there was a man on 
a tree, and blood run down,’ &c. And afterwards he professed he 
could not remember that he ever heard of salvation by Jesus, but in that 


play.” ’ 


It is necessary to have the caution of Warton full before us in 
reading the entries in these account-books of the Coventry Trades, 
for many of them are couched in terms that might otherwise 
sound to us as abominably irreverent. Thus in one place we have, 
“* Payd to the players for Corpus xpisti daye; imprimis, to God, ij*.” 
And again; “ Itm, payd to God, xx‘. Itm, to the Sprytt of 
God, xvi‘. Itm, payd to Robert Cro for pleaying God, iii. iiij*.” 
And, once more, in another account; “ Itm, to God, iii* iiij.” 
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Thus the entries of payments to the players are almost always 
made in the name of the character and not of the performer. In 
the pageant of the Crucifixion, Pilate was evidently considered 
the most important character, for we find his personator constantly 
receiving 3s. 4d. and sometimes 4s., the highest sum paid to any 
player in the same pageants. Herod was also a prominent cha- 
racter, receiving usually $s. 4d. The “ Devyll and Judas” are 
paired, with 1s. 6d. between them; and “ Peter and Malkus” are 
similarly coupled for a less sum. At another time, the performer 
of this last character was rewarded only with four-pence. Once we 
have a payment of four-pence also to “ Fawston for hangying 
Judas,” and again to the same accomplished person, “ Itm, to 
Fawston for coc croying, iiij*.” Angels and demons, “ savyd 
and dampnyd sowles,” “ pattryarkys,” and ** wormes of conscyence,” 
are variously paid. 

If such were the wages of the actors, it is amusing to learn the 
rates at which the playwrights were rewarded. ‘ Robert Croo for 
ij leves of ore pley-boke,” that is, for adding two leaves of dialogue, 
receives eight-pence. Again, p.48., some one who had written 
a new part for a character is permitted to rejoice in the receipt of 
one penny. Far otherwise was it, however, that the learned Master 
Smythe was entreated, con | his play of the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. ‘ For hys paynes for writing of the tragedye,” he is 
set down for 13/. 6s. 8d., or as Mr. Sharp might have explained it, 
a proper round bonus of forty nobles, — a goodly reward! and a 
mint of money for a poor scholar of those days. 

When we proceed next to examine the charges for the Dresses 
of the actors, we find the items still more strange, and even revolt- 
ing, than some of those to which we have referred. We shall pass 
as lightly as possible over some of them, noticing only such as are 
necessary for the elucidation of the subject. In one account there 
are entries, ** God’s coat of white leather, six skins, and a cheveril 
(peruke) for Jesus, gilt.” Also, “a girdle for God:” “a newe 
sudere” (veronica) and “a seldall” (seat) both for the same purpose. 
And under another date, * Item, payd for v schepskins for God’s 
coot, and for makyng, iij';” and “ payd for mendying a cheveril 
for God, and for sowying of God’s kote of leddur, and for makying 
of the hands to the same kote,” &c. And again; “ payd for a 
peyre of gloves for God, 24.” And, for our last example of the 
kind, “ a coat for the Spirit of God made of buckram.” 

Among a great variety of other items for dresses, there are 
several very curious and less offensive. Charges for mitres for 
Annas and Caiaphas are frequent: for, by a strange anachronism, 
these Jewish high priests seem always to have been arrayed in the 
habiliments of Christian prelates, and are constantly termed “ byss- 
choppis.” A quart of wine is charged for the hiring of a gown 


for Pilate’s wife; and “ Itm to a reward for Maisturres Grymsby 
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for lendying off her geir ffor Pylatt’s wife, xij‘.” Items for wine 
and meat, for drinking, breakfasts, dinners, and suppers of the 
players, are of perpetual recurrence; and once there appears, 
«Paid Pilate, the bishops, and knights, to drink between the 
stages.” Thus, too, there are charges for wings for the angels, 
a sundry expences for washing their albs or white surplices. So 
also we have charges for mending the Devyll’s hede (vizor); to a 
chevril gyld for Petur; to 3lb. of hair for the Devil’s coat and 
hose; and “ for v elves of canvas for shirts and hose for the blakke 
sowles, and for coloryng the same.” 


- € The black or damned souls,’ says Mr. Sharp, (p. 70.) ‘ had their 
faces blackened, and were dressed in coats and hose. The fabric of 
the hose was buckram or canvass, of which latter material nineteen ells 
were used in 1556, yellow and black; and probably a party-coloured 
dress was made for them; where the yellow was so combined as to 
represent flames. The dresses worn by the wretched victims of the 
Inquisition at an auto de fé will naturally present themselves to the 
reader’s imagination on this occasion ; and it might be conjectured that 
the habits worn by the damned souls in the Mysteries originally furnished 


the idea for a dress eminently calculated to impress the spectators with 
horror.’ 


The nature of the MacurinEry used in the Mysteries is very 
fully illustrated in the Coventry books of accounts. It is evident 
that all the circumstances of the Crucifixion, for instance, were most 
minutely and indecently copied. The cross, the gallows, th 
scourge, and the pillar, are all noticed as required for the repre< 
sentation; and in one place there is a charge for “ a lase (or 
beam) for Judas,” and “a corde;” and also for * a newe hoke to 
hang Judas.” 

The most favourite part of the machinery of the Mysteries with 
the spectators was the exhibition of the infernal regions, and par- 
ticularly in the pageant of Doomsday. Here, accordingly, we have 
numerous items of charges for material: such as “ the baryll for 
the yerthequake.” (In what manner this apparatus was applied is 
unknown.) Also, ‘ Payd to Crowe for makyng of iij worldys,” 
3s. 4d. (to be set on fire at successive exhibitions,) and ‘ payd for 
settyng the world on fyer,” 5d.; and farther, “ Itm, payd for 
kepyng of fyer at hell-mothe,” 4d. 

This last item proves, that to heighten the terrific exhibition of 
the infernal regions, the hell-mouth was made to vomit forth real 
flames to the view of the spectators. But, indeed, the whole. his- 
tory of the religious pageants of the middle ages is full of evidence 
of the zeal with which the horrors of damnation were exhibited 
for the edification of the people. Mr. Sharp might have elucidated 
the history of these spectacles by referring to the famous occasion 
at Florence, in one of the first years of the fourteenth century, in 
which the monks converted the bed of the Arno into the scene ol 
hell. People rolled and tossed in it amidst the apparent tortures 
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of fire, ‘serpents, and all the arsenal of scenic horrors; and. there 
can be little doubt that it was to some such exhibitions, which were 
common in the age of Dante, the world is indebted for the idea 
and plan of the Inferno. 

Mr. Sharp, however, has well illustrated the style in which the 
scenes of the infernal regions were displayed, by several curious 
plates of devils and hell-mouths, copied from delineations which, 
he justly observes, as they were coéval with the performance of the 
Mysteries, may be presumed to bear some resemblance to the 
manner in which they were then exhibited. In one of these, copied 
from a series of illuminated drawings of the eleventh century, in 
the Cottonian library, and illustrative of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the last judgment is represented. There are three crowned 
heads among the victims tormented by demons; and one of them 
is a female. Dante, therefore, was not the first who exhibited the 
evil rulers of the earth paying the penalty of their crimes: though 
we Shall not find any of his mitred sinners and wearers of the triple 
crown among the victims in these monkish drawings. But another 
of Mr. Sharp’s plates is far more curious. It is a hell-mouth and 
interior from some ancient frescoes in the chapel of the Holy 
Cross at Stratford-on-Avon, first discovered during a repair in 
1804. The whole of these subjects were published in lithography, 
and coloured as the originals, by Mr. ‘I’. Fisher; but the impres- 
sions being limited to one hundred, the work is not commonly to 
be met with. In the print from the collection engraved for 
Mr. Sharp’s book, the horrid and ludicrous, as he remarks, are so 
conjoined as to render it difficult to determine which prevails. A 
demon is approaching the yawning mouth of hell with a whole 
bundle of the condemned, bound together by a chain, and slung 
on his back like a huge load of wood. Another demon is dragging 
in a solitary criminal by the heel; a third is blowing the bellows 
under a furnace full of the condemned ; and other imps are occupied 
in the various works of torment, or sounding the trumpet of victory 
over the battlements of the region. ‘The expression in the faces 
of all these demons is one of inimitable malignity and joy; and 
the devilish complacency in the air of one of them, before whom a 
‘¢ dampned soule” kneels in supplication is quite a triumph of rude 
art. There is a ludicrous keeping in the punishment of several 
of the criminals, the character of whose damning sin-is written 
over their heads; and one, with the motto superbia, rides into 
torment perched on the shoulders of a demon. As all the figures 
are naked, this strange print offers no data to determine its age. 

But it is time to quit the subject of the Mysteries; and, sooth 
to say, we have gleaned from Mr. Sharp’s volume almost all the 
really remarkable particulars which it offers, or at least which the 
subject can require. He has, indeed, himself dwelt long and ver- 
bosely upon it con amore ; and he ‘notices the suppression of these 
indecent burlesques (p. 34.), at the close of the sixteenth century, 
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with some appearance of regret at the extinction of a favourite 
theme. ‘ The temper of the times,’ says he, * was hostile to 
such exhibitions of sacred subjects, especially among the clergy 
and the higher orders of society, who had embraced the Protestant 
religion, and men in power;’ but a dramatic historian and critic 
of our times, whose sound judgment and acute spirit of investi- 
gation cannot be too highly commended, has accounted far more 
justly and satisfactorily for the disuse of the religious drama. 
«© The Mysteries and Moralities continued in rival popularity,” 
observes Mr. Skottowe, in his admirable Essays on Shakspeare, 
‘¢ until the improved understanding of the audience drove both from 
the stage.” 

But we must now conclude by noticing briefly the remaining parts 
of Mr.Sharp’s volume. We have not a word of commendation 
to bestow upon his laborious industry in publishing from the Play 
Book of the Shearmen and Taylors’ Company at Coventry the 
whole dialogue of their pageant of the Birth of Christ, the Offer- 
ing of the Sasi, the Flight into Egypt, and the Murder of the 
Innocents. There is no intrinsic merit in this wretched and doggerel 
piece to render its publication at all necessary, after the similar 
specimens given by Mr. Markland of the Chester Mysteries; and 
it may oe vie with some of the “ precious reprints” of the Rox- 
burghe Club. Our author’s enquiries, in the next part of his 
volume, into some of the other pageants and processions of Coven- 
oe deserve more respectful notice; and his account of the play 
of Hox Tuesday, — in which the overthrow of the Danes was 
represented, — of the religious processions of Corpus Christi and 
other festivals, and of various gratulatury pageants, exhibited on 
different occasions, may all prove of some utility in the illustration 
of manners. So, also, his concluding notice on the Minstrels and 
Waits of Coventry is full of interest, for the light which it throws 
upon the state of music in the middle ages. 





Art. II. Observations sur la Puissance del Angleterre et sur celle de la 
Russte. Par Charles Dupin, Membre de l'Institut, &c. Paris. 


Iw noticing the storm which has long been gathering against the 
late Autocrat, we trust that the developements made will explain 
the causes and the nature of the conspiracy, which has signalised 
the ascent of the Emperor Nicholas to the throne, and at the same 
time give correct notices of the present state of Russia. 


Though Alexander was reckoned a popular sovereign, yet strong, 


and, for the greatest part, concealed parties were decidedly, vehe- 
mently, and resolutely opposed to his views: some of his nobles and 
of his army imagined that he proceeded too rapidly in his plans of 
civilisation, while others blamed him for tardiness; and the Tsar, 
in long steering a middle course, though dictated by intelligence, 
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prudence, and wisdom, displeased all parties. Soon after his ascent 
to the throne, in 1801, he seriously occupied himself with the 
freedom of the peasantry; but for some time little progress was 
made towards the accomplishment of his purpose. A memorable 
circumstance in the history of Russia, which will ever endear the 
name of the late chancellor of that empire, Count Rumantsof, to the 
advocates of freedom and the friends of humanity, gave a new and 
a powerful impulse to Alexander’s wise plans. In 1803 the Count 
had expressed a wish to be allowed to give some of his vassals their 
liberty, and to bestow upon them some portions of Jand, so that: 
they might become free cultivators, a class hitherto unknown in 
Russia. Alexander, ever alive to the interests of the peasantry, 
by an ukaz of the 4th of March of the same year created this new 
class of subjects. By virtue of it, every landed proprietor was 
permitted to transfer to vassals, on giving them their liberty, as- 
signed portions of land, to be held by them as free cultivators, 
either by sale or on other conditions. In 1804 the enfranchisement 
of the peasants steadily, though slowly, continued. ‘The govern- 
ment took care that those who were made free should have suffi- 
cient means of subsistence, and that their liberty should really be 
a blessing. In 1805, M. Solovof, a nobleman, and a counsellor 
of state, presented a glorious example to his countrymen, by liber- 
ating five thousand of his vassals, who were to pay him, in nine- 
teen years, one million and a half of rubles for the lands given up 
to them: an example which has been followed by a few patriotic 
individuals ; and the Emperor, from that time, constantly promoted 
the cause of emancipation, except during a few of the last months 
of his existence. Slavery was formally abolished by the nobility 
of Courland in 1818; and the nobles of Livonia decreed, in 1819, 
its gradual abolition; so that, by 1826, all the peasants of that 
province should be free, while all children, who were born after 
the publication of the ordinance of 1819, were to be free from 
their birth. 

Thus, unlike a giddy inexperienced politician, though armed 
with despotic power, Alexander did not rush precipitately to 
work. On the contrary, his steps were dictated by an enlar 
and enlightened policy. He considered the plan in all its bearings; 
and especially with respect to the peasants themselves, and to their 
aristocratic masters: he balanced many nice points; he came to a 
decision ; and his actions demonstrated his sincerity in the great 
cause of humanity. He well knew that the manumission of the 
slaves was, with the greater number of the proprietors, the most 
unpopular reform which he could devise. It threatened their do- 
mineering aristocratic ascendancy with a death-blow. Their private 
interests and circumscribed views he knew would prevent them 
from comprehending, or even from wishing to comprehend, the 
beneficent designs of their sovereign. The deadliest of all. sins,. in 
their eyes, were measures calculated to diminish their hereditary 
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power over their slaves: the latter scarcely knew what liberty was, 
till they were in possession of it, and, with a few exceptions, were 
mere. automatons in the transactions. 

In 1815, we had an opportunity of hearing the discussions and 
the opinions of several of the Russian nobles, as to the liberation 
of the peasantry, and the result of our observations was, that the 

enerality of them were decidedly hostile to emancipation. ‘They 
, a A Alexander’s measures with the greatest animation, with 
vehemence of gesture, and in the strongest language of repro- 
bation: at times they even forgot the respect which was due to 
their sovereign’s name and character. The manumission of the 
slaves! they would exclaim. What! does Alexander intend our 
ruin, the ruin of our posterity, the ruin of the peasantry, the over- 
throw of the empire? Thus on the question of emancipation a 
party, whose power and whose prejudices were by no means to be 
despised, was raised up against the Autocrat. 

We believe that we may assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that the treaty of Tilsit also lost Alexander much of the confidence 
and the esteem of his nation. Many who had hitherto supposed 
him, though young and inexperienced, to possess considerable 
talents, independence of spirit, firmness of mind, and sound judg- 
ment, now looked upon him as already the dupe of the wily Napo- 
leon, who would ultimately make him a mere tool or agent in his 
ambitious schemes. ‘The readiness with which Alexander acceded 
to the proposal to meet Napoleon at Erfurth in the following year, 
as well as the results of this second interview, more and more 
rivetted this opinion. 

The Russians are not backward in avowing that if Alexander 
had not been captivated by Napoleon, and had not acceded to the 
treaty of. Tilsit, he might have formed an alliance with the powers 
of Europe, which would have prevented even the idea of the in- 
vasion of Russia by the French; and we have heard some of the 
natives declare their conviction that if Paul, the whimsical Paul, 
had been alive, such an event would never have. happened, and 
consequently that the ancient capital would not have been de- 
stroyed. ‘There is no doubt that the invasion of Russia and the 
burning of Moscow had created much discontent, and had even 
raised up some decided enemies to the monarch. 

We are afraid that we must enumerate among the leading causes 
of discontent in Russia those very means which Alexander adopted 
for the purpose of enlightening it. Aware of the universal igno- 
rance of his subjects, he at the beginning strongly patronised the 
dissemination of the Scriptures among them, in various languages. 
Further, believing that a general system of introductory education 
should precede, or at least accompany, the distribution of the 
divine truths, he instituted and encouraged universities, academies, 
gymnasia, and seminaries of every description for the males, while 
the same task for the females was chiefly left to the direction of the 
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Empress-mother ;- he likewise protected missionaries, and, in short, 
did every thing in his power to promote the general illumination of 
his people. | 

The success of the Bible-societies was apparently of the most 
rapid and permanent description ; but, in truth, it was merely ex- 
ternal, and soon betrayed the insincerity of those who affected to 
support those institutions. ‘The despotic influence of the govern- 
ment led to the practice of the grossest deceptions. ‘The nobles, 
the clergy, and the merchants, who, in order to attract the favour 
of His Majesty, subscribed most largely to those societies, highly 
disapproved, in secret, of the whole system. It was besides openly 
and violently opposed by a number of the Russians, and especially 
by those who were advanced in years, and who, therefore, were the 
more influential in instilling their aversion into the minds of their 
families, friends, and dependants. Among them were to be reckoned 
most of those nobles of the old creed who preferred that affairs 
should remain zm statu quo, and who were convinced that ignorance 
is bliss. ‘They viewed the Bible-societies only as one of the means 
of illuminating the peasantry and of civilising the empire; objects 
which were cherished by their monarch, but which they imagined 
would prove ruinous. to the state. ‘Thus a measure for which an 
enlightened nation would have highly praised Alexander was turned 
to his disadvantage. It is a striking proof of the effect of this op- 
position, that in the last year of his reign he ceased to patronise the 
circulation of the Scriptures. 

Had Buonaparte conquered Russia, he could not, we apprehend, 
have done much for its civilisation, and probably he would have 
shown little inclination for its improvement: but by his invasion, 
his retreat, the capture of Paris, the sojourn of the Russian army 
of occupation in France, and, in a word, by the events of the cam- 
paigns of 1812—1815, Russia was brought into contact with enlight- 
ened Europe, to receive its wisdom, not with those minglings of 
doubt and error which mark the progress of enquiry, but with all 
the advantages of experience, and all the laborious deductions of 
philosophy. It so happened, that the same campaigns, while they 
enlightened many of the military officers, who highly approved of 
the plans of the Autocrat, also inspired a number of young officers, 
~ and others of maturer years, with more enlarged ideas concerning 
the proper relations between the governors and the governed than 
they had before entertained. These ideas expanded by degrees 
upon the retura of the army to Russia,-and operated very forcibly 
towards the formation of the late conspiracy. Other causes, how- 
ever, were not wanting to produce, perhaps somewhat prematurely, 
the explosion, which has scarcely yet subsided. The severe potiiels 
ment of a number of officers, descendants of high families, for 
trifling offences, caused discontent and chagrin to their. relations 
and their friends, and.roused the disgust and the indignation of the 
sufferers. The inflexibility of the Tsar to hearken to their petitions 
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engendered feelings of revenge. They deemed themselves martyrs 
to injustice, and they declaimed against those they deemed their 
oppressors, —the Tsar and his favourites. 

The imaction of the army, in consequence of the long peace, and, 
more especially, the unexpected delay of warfare with the Turks, 
contributed greatly to the prevailing discontent, not only by the 
distressing languor which it caused, but also as there was, com- 
paratively alias no promotion, no avenue open to distinction or 
to talents. For a number of years past, the Russian army has been 
constantly on the tip-toe of expectation to receive a declaration of 
war, and an order to march to the celebrated regions of the East, 
and it has ardently burned for the day of battle. Again and again 
has a report reached the troops that at length their wishes were to 
be gratified, and as often have they been disappointed. That there 
is a general desire among the Russians to act against the infidels, 
and to proceed to Constantinople, cannot be questioned; whether 
the desire is as general or as sincere to assist the Greeks, is a point 
that admits discussion. 

Another feature in the system of Alexander’s government has, 
in its results, been extremely unpopular, — we mean the establish- 
ment of the military colonies. ‘These may be briefly described as 
consisting of an immense army, formed from among the crown 
peasants, who, in time of peace, were to be properly trained as sol- 
diers, and also to be occupied in agriculture to an extent sufficient 
for their own support. Every thing relating to military equipage 
was to be supplied by government; but, in every other respect, the 
colonies were to sustain themselves. The plan of these colonies is 
said to have been suggested by Count Aracktcheéf, who rose from 
the ranks by the force of his talents. ‘The whole system is generally 
disliked. It is held in utter abhorrence by the peasantry: it is de- 
tested by the regular army to such an extent, that the government 
is obliged to give the officers a higher degree of rank and additional 
pay, in order to induce them to attach themselves to colonised 
regiments; and it is highly disapproved of by all classes of the 
nobility. The latter regard the plan as peculiarly dangerous to the 
empire; for let it be supposed that a popular leader, especially in 
the south of Russia, should differ with the government after a few 
hundred thousand men were taught to obey him, what might he 
not effectuate ? 

From the vehement opposition to this system displayed by all 
classes of society, from the generally admitted impolicy of its plan, 
and from the obvious danger with which it threatens the empire, 
it would have been highly prudent in the new Emperor to have 
abandoned these colonies at once; but, on the contrary, without 
assigning even a specious reason, he has issued an ukaz, ordering 
them to be continued. 

We must now touch upon another powerful cause of discontent 
in the Russian empire — the revolution that has lately taken place 
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in the civil tribunals of that country. Down to a very revent period, 
a system of bribery and corruption had been established throughout 
all the tribunals of Russia, had been consolidated by time, and ren- 
dered excessively difficult to be eradicated. Even under the most 
vigorous measures of reform, generations may pass away before a 
rooted habit of oppression and injustice, founded on the corruption. 
of the human heart, rivetted by long custom, and countenanced by 
the inadequacy of the ancient salaries to support the officers of the 
crown, can be reduced to a tolerable state of purity. 

Alexander, duly awake to the horrible state of the courts of 
justice of his country, began a course of improvement which will 
reflect eternal lustre on his memory. One of the earliest measures: 
he took was to cause the Governor-General of Siberia, General 
Speranskii, to make an universal and unexpected examination of the 
administration of the principal towns in that remote country. Soon 
afterwards he proceeded to Petersburgh and delivered a report to 
the Emperor, who issued an ukéz, dated the 26th of January, 
1822, by which six hundred and seventy-eight civil officers in Siberia 
were removed, and punished for usury, embezzlement, and oppression 
of the people. In 1823, 1824, and 1825, Alexander steadily pursued 
his plans of reform, with respect to the tribunals. A new mode: 
of administration was approved by His Majesty for the Kalmucks: 
a new plan for the regulation of the political situation of the Krimea 
Tartars occupied the attention of the Minister of the Interior; 
and a total renovation of the laws was talked of for Georgia 

In consequence of these important changes, a vast number of 
individuals, many of them of high rank and extensively connected 
with society, were openly disgraced or secretly invited to retire 
from office. Against justice and truth they and their parties were 
likely to become enemies of the great judicial improvements of the 
Emperor. ‘Their passions, of course, though concealed, were 
ready to explode the moment an opportunity offered. 

Alexander was, moreover, placed, for some time before his 
death, in the most painful situation imaginable: between, as it were, 
two powerful and contending elements. On the one hand, he was 
solicited by some of his officers, a few of whom had_ both. high 
rank and influence, to approximate the government of Russia to 
that of the other more enlightened states of Europe, and to hasten 
the civilisation of the peasantry, by extending the plans already in. 
activity for that purpose; on the other hand, he was assailed by. 
the ministers of foreign courts, some of his own ministers, many 
of the highest, and a host of the less refined of the nobles, by. 
the clergy, and by most of the merchants, to stop short in his 
career, to annul his former ukaézes, to arrest many of. his bene- 
volent plans, and to commence a retrograde course towards the 
point from which he had started. Alexander had to balance 
betwixt two great opposing parties: he must either adopt the views 


of the army, and become dependent on its movements, or he must 
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yield to the entreaties of the agents of the Holy Alliance, and to 
the voice of the civilians and the clergy, who disapproved of the 
march of mind that had distinguished his reign, and who probably 
were reckless of the charge of vacillation, which naturally enough 
would be brought against their sovereign, or the still more serious 
accusation of weakness and incapacity for government. 

From the facts which we have here brought together, and which, 
perhaps, may not be without some value to politicians in this 
country and elsewhere, we believe we are warranted in conciuding, 
that Russia feels at this moment germinating in her bosom the 
elements of a revolution, that will require no great length of time 
to be fully developed. Let the recent conspiracies be palliated as 
they will by acts of amnesty, and by declarations asserting the mutiny 
of the soldiers and the disaffection of their officers, to have been 
the results of deluded loyalty, Nicholas has but ‘“ scotched the 
snake, not killed it.” That minister would be the best friend the 
Emperor ever had, who should have the courage to tell him that 
the Russian officers who marched through Germany, the ancient 
temple of liberty, into France, its latest,and most extravagant 
worshipper, have outgrown the despotism of an autocrat. The 
seeds of education have been too industriously scattered among the 
people during the late reign to permit them to remain neutral in 
the contest, which the more enlightened minds of the country are 


preparing to wage against the uncontrolled rule of an individual 
over such a world of empire. 





Art. III. Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Cen- 
tral Africa, in the Years 1822, 1823, and 1824, by Major Denham, 
Captain Clapperton, and the late Doctor Oudney, extending across 
the Great Desert to the Tenth Degree of Northern Latitude, and 
from Kouka, in Bornou, to Sackatoo, the Capital of the Felatah Em- 


pire. With an Appendix, Plates, and a Map. 4to. pp. 644. 
4l.14s.6d. London. Murray. 1826. 


Vuoven not disposed, after a full consideration of their claims 
upon our approbation, to magnify the merits of the two adventur- 
Ous travellers who have presented the public with this ponderous 
and costly volume, yet we cannot deny them the praise that is 
always due to perseverance, enterprise, and undaunted coolness, 
exhibited under circumstances of no ordinary difficulty and danger. 
Major Denham particularly seems to be endowed with a buoyancy 
of spirits, which even the severe privations and sufferings inflicted 
by the deserts and climates of Africa appear to have had little 

wer to affect. Of his prudence we cannot speak so highly. 
Indeed we shall have occasion to see that by inconsiderately attach- 
ing himself to a party of Arabs, who had set out upon an expedi- 
tion of plunder against the Felatahs, he not only exposed himself 
and the other members of the mission to serious consequences, 
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but hazarded the success of any future attempt that may be made 
to conciliate one of the most powerful and intelligent tribes in 
central Africa. We admit, of course, that his motive in joining 
the expedition was to use the opportunity which it afforded him of 
penetrating a country before untrodden by Europeans, and we can- 
not but admire the firmness which he displayed on the occasion. 
But if he had consulted his colleagues, or had given the matter 
sufficient consideration, we presume that he would have abstained 
from the course which he pursued. Not only was it incumbent on 
him as a British soldier to avoid the ranks of a predatory band, 
but it was inconsistent with policy, which should have overruled 
every other suggestion, to take the part of one tribe against another, 
in a country where the different tribes are in a state of constant 
mutual hostility, and where it is our interest, or at least our desire, 
to conciliate every portion of the population. 

Captain Clapperton seems to have conducted that part of the ex- 
pedition which was allotted_to him with singular prudence and 
success. He was fortunate, indeed, in being placed among nations 
less savage than those whom Major Denham visited, and this good 
fortune he improved to its utmost extent by his conciliatory man- 
ners, taking care, at the same time, to preserve, in every situation, 
the respect due to his uniform and his rank. Perhaps he carried 
this feeling, on some occasions, a little farther than he need have 
done, in refusing, like some of our Oriental ministers, to salute the 
reigning authorities according to the established custom of their 
country. Such pride is, of all others, the last that should be che- 
rished by an officer who is engaged in the public service, and whosé 
business it is to advance that object, even at the expense of little 
personal compliances with etiquette, that really are. not in themselves 
worth a moment’s consideration. ‘They are the tax which sav 
vanity requires of superior civilisation, and it ought to be paid with 
readiness and good humour. 

Dr. Oudney’s share in the contents of this volume is, unfortu- 
nately, very little, and that little uninteresting. Before he left. 
Europe he was afflicted in his lungs, and the variable climates 
which he encountered in Africa materially accelerated his dissolu- 
tion. His premature death was a severe loss to the mission, as his 
acquistions in geology and in literature were incomparably supe- 
rior to those of his companions. In consequence of the early 
failure of his assistance, their journals are extremely defective in 
one of the most essential qualifications of a book of travels, an 
accurate and animated description of the face of the country, the 
character of its mountains, and of its mineral and vegetable produc- 
tions. Neither Denham nor Clapperton has given us any intelligible 
sketches of the scenery which they traversed, if we except two or 
three of the plates ; and when we arrive at the end of their labours, 
we are almost as ignorant of the general features of the country 
through which we have accompanied them as when we set out. It 
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is for this reason, we presume, that Mr. Barrow, who edits Clapper- 
ton’s journal, characterises that officer and his colleague as “pioneers 
of discovery,” clearing the way for others who may come after them 
rather than as masters of the road themselves. To this praise 
they are entitled, and we must add, also, that they fortunately were 
able to take solar and lunar observations, which have enabled them 
to contribute some very important additions to the geography of 
Africa, as well as to correct several extravagant errors which had 
long prevailed in it. 
he real extent of their ‘ Discoveries’ is so limited as to have 
produced in us something like a feeling of disappointment, which 
was not a little aggravated by the pompous appearance of the 
volume, and promises of the preface, as well as the reports which 
have for some time prevailed of the extraordinary success that 
attended the mission. We are not favoured with the instructions 
which were given to it by the noble Secretary for the Colonial De- 
partment, but we believe that its principal object, so far as geogra- 
hy was concerned, was to follow up the mission of Mr. Ritchie 
and Captain Lyon, to ascertain the course of the Niger. This im- 
portant question the recent mission has, however, only involved in 
greater obscurity than ever. The chief political purpose of the 
mission was to reach ‘Timbuctoo, and this it left wholly unaccom- 
plished. 

In order to effect both these leading points, Captain Clapperton, 
Dr. Oudney, and Major Denham, were directed to proceed by Tripoli 
to Mourzuk and Kouka, both in a line nearly due south of Tripoli. 
The two former officers made a short excursion from Mourzuk 
westwards, but their final purpose was to proceed from Kouka west- 
wards to Timbuctoo, while Major Denham was still to penetrate 
as far south as he could, and occasionally to explore the countries 
in an eastern direction. 

The mission left Tripoli in March, 1822, provided with a suf- 
ficient number of horses, camels, and servants, and contrary to the 
usual custom of English traveilers in Africa, they wore their usual 
English dresses. It is satisfactory to find that on no occasion had 
they reason to regret their determination on this point. On their 
arrival at Sockna, half-way between Tripoli and Mourzuk, they 
were welcomed by the governor and principal inhabitants, accom- 
panied by hundreds of the country people, who repeatedly hailed 
the strangers as “ Inglesi! Inglesi!” They reached Mourzuk on 
the 7th of April, without experiencing any other inconveniences 
than those so usual in Africa, the want of good water, and now and 
then a sand-storm. Here, however, they experienced a severe dis- 
appointment. Though they had letters to the Sultan of Mourzuk, 
from the Bashaw of Tripoli, directing that every assistance should 
be given in order to forward them on their journey southward, 
they were told that they could not proceed to Bornou without an 
escort of two hundred men, and that the preparations for this pur- 
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pose would necessarily detain them at Mourzuk until the following 
spring. Major Denham returned to Tripoli, to represent this un- 
expected state of things to the Bashaw. ‘The result was, that, after 
some delay, Boo-Khaloom, a rich merchant of the interior, who hap- 
pened to be at Tripoli, was appointed, with an escort, to convey the 
mission to Bornou. 

This Boo-Khaloom was an extraordinary sort of a person,— half 
merchant, half bandit, — who exercised very considerable influence 
on the subsequent proceedings of the mission. He headed the 
escort, mounted on a beautiful white Tunisian horse, the peak and 
rear of his saddle covered with gold, and his housings of scarlet 
cloth, richly bordered. His dress was also very splendid, and con- 
sidering himself as the representative of the Bashaw, he assumed an 
imposing air of authority. ‘The escort consisted chiefly of Arabs, 
under the command of their own Sheikh, whose enlistment was pro- 
cured upon conditions unknown at the time to Denham, but which 
afterwards oecasioned no little trouble to all the parties. The 
cavalcade, or, to use the African term, the kafila, entered Mourzuk 
on the 30th of October, where Denham found his coileagues con- 
fined to their beds by severe illness, and both extremely reduced in 
their persons. 

Dr. Oudney and Captain Clapperton had whiled away some of 
the months of the distressing interval, that had elapsed between Ma- 
jor Denham’s journey to ‘Tripoli and return to Mourzuk, in an 
excursion to Ghraat, to the westward of Mourzuk, of which we 
have an imperfect journal from the pen of the Doctor. He describes 
the greater number of the inhabitants as Tuaricks, who differ con- 
siderably from the people of Fezzan. ‘They are of a warlike appear- 
ance ; and in order to preserve their features from the influence of 
the sun, they muffle them up, so as to leave but a small part visible. 
They are fond of a nomade or wandering life, and have a sovereign 
contempt for those who live in villages or towns. The country is 
mountainous, and the Tuaricks usually prefer the most secluded 
parts of it for their temporary abode. Dr. Oudney found, in. the 
course of his excursion, a Roman, building, whence he supposed 
that this was the road taken by some of the legions into the interior. 
In a vailey called Trona, he saw a lake, from which a considerable 
_ quantity of that substance is obtained. Trona, or carbonate of soda, 
is formed by crystallisation at the bottom of the lake, when the water 
is sufficiently saturated. The cakes vary in thickness from a fine 
film to two or three inches. In the winter it is thickest and best; 
and the lake, though small, yields 400 or 500 camel-loads of it 
every year. It is very much used throughout northern Africa for 
its medicinal qualities: a considerable portion is sent to Tripoli, 
whence it finds its way to foreign markets. 

Every exertion was made by Boo-Khaloom to get away as soon as 
possible from Mourzuk, which is aia extremely unhealthy place. 
Mr. Ritchie and Captain Lyon had suffered severely during their 
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stay there; and all the members of the present mission were afflicted, 
while they were detained in that town, with one complaint or an- 
other. Irom the numerous arrangements, however, which were 
necessary to be made for the provisioning of so many persons, during 
a journey through a country destitute of all resources, Boo-Khaloom 
was not able to complete his preparations, until the 29th of Novem- 
ber, when the mission quitted Mourzuk for Kouka. They had a 
most fatiguing time of it in the early part of their route. The wells 
were generally surrounded by the bleached skeletons of slaves, who 
had been left to perish there by their savage masters. Upon arriving 
in the Tibboo country, they found numerous villages, and wells, and 


lakes, that produced great quantities of salt and trona. The inha- . 


bitants were, however, industrious and hospitable ; and those in the 
large towns, particularly the females, were of a superior class, ‘ some 
having extremely pleasing features, while the pearly white of their 
tegular teeth was beautifully contrasted with the glossy black of 
their skin.’ After leaving Bilma, they had to bid adieu to every 
appearance of vegetable production, and to enter on a desert, which 
required thirteen days to cross. The road lay over loose hills of 
fine sand, in which the camels sunk nearly knee-deep. ‘The onl 

landmarks by which the traveller can steer his course in these wilds 
are certain points in the dark sandstone-ridges, which from time to 
time raise their heads in the midst of this dry ocean of sand, for the 


face of the desert is constantly changed by the winds, which shift 
the sand-hills from place to place. 


‘ Tremendously dreary are these marches: as far as the eye can 
reach, billows of sand bound the prospect. On seeing the solitary foot- 
passenger of the kafila, with his water-flask in his hand, and bag of zu- 
meeta (parched corn) on his head, sink at a distance beneath one of 
these (sand hills), as he plods his way alone, hoping to gain a few paces 
in his long day’s work, by not following the track of the camels, one 
trembles for his safety :— the obstacle passed which concealed him 
from the view, the eye is strained towards the spot in order to be assured 


that he has not been buried quick in the treacherous overwhelming 
sand.’ — Denham, p. 29. 


After the travellers quitted the desert, the face of the countr 
gradually improved, until they arrived at Lari, where they had first 
a view of the great lake Tchad, ‘ glowing with the golden rays of 
the sun in‘its strength.’—* My heart,’ says Major Denham, ‘bounded 
within me at this prospect, for I believed this lake to be the key to 
the great object of our search.’ This belief, however, he ultimatel 
failed to strengthen into certainty, nor indeed has he added to it any 
thing by way of support beyond very loose conjecture. The lake 
was covered with a multitude of birds; and near its borders Major 
Denham saw a herd of upwards of one hundred and fifty elephants 
feeding in grounds which are annually overflowed by its waters. 
Some of these huge animals he represents to be sixteen feet high— 
an enormous bulk, if, indeed, the Major be not mistaken. The ka- 
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fila, on their approach to Kouka, waded through a still water called 
Chugelarem, which was said to be a branch of the Tchad, and to be 
increased considerably by the overflowings of that lake in the rainy 
season. They also crossed a very considerable river called the 
Yeou, ‘ in some parts more than fifty yards wide, with a fine hard 
sandy bottom, and banks nearly perpendicular, and with a strong 
current running three miles and a half in an hour to the eastward.’ 
One of the Arabs said that this was the Nile, and that it ran into 
the Tchad. Upon this information, however, no dependence could 
be placed, as it is well known that the name of the Nile is popularly 
given to many rivers besides the one to which it alone belongs. The 
Yeou is at times considerably wider and deeper than the kafila 
found it, and it is represented on the map as flowing into the great 
lake. 

Before the mission entered Kouka, (on the 17th of February, 
1823,) they were in a state of great uncertainty as to the manner in 
which they should be received there. ‘They were the first Euro- 
peans who had approached so near it. The accounts which they 
had concerning its population were confused and contradictory, and 
they did not know whether ‘ they should find its chief at the head 
of thousands, or be received by him under a tree surrounded by a 
few naked slaves.’ What, then, must have been their surprise to see 
soon in front of them a body of several thousand cavalry, drawn up 
in line, mounted on small but perfect horses, and tegulating all 
their movements with admirable precision and expertness! The 
Sheikh’s first General, Barca Gana, appeared to be ‘a negro of a 
noble aspect, clothed in a figured silk tobe’ (shirt), and the Sheikh’s 
body-guard of negroes were habited in * coats of mail, composed of 
iron chain, which covered them from the throat to the knees, divid- 
ing behind, and coming on each side of the horse: some of them 
had helmets, or rather skull-caps, of the same metal, with chin- 
pieces, all sufficiently strong to ward off the shock of a spear. Their 
horses’ heads were also defended by plates of iron, brass, and silver, 
just leaving sufficient room for the eyes of the animal.’ The repre- 
sentation given in one of the plates of a negro thus mounted and 
equipped resembles in every thing but the helmet and countenance 
an European knight in the chain-armour of the chivalrous ages. 
After a good deal of ceremony, the mission were admitted within 
the gates of Kouka, and kindly received by the Sheikh, whose 
personal appearance was prepossessing, animated by an expressive 
countenance and a benevolent smile. He had previously ordered 
huts to be built for them, and told them he would be happy to 
gratify their wishes in every respect. At their next interview the 
Sheikh betrayed a spark of that vanity which seems to be natural to 
man in every clime and in every stage of society. 


‘ The Sheikh showed evident satisfaction at our assurance, that the’ 


King of England had heard of Bornou and himself; and immediately 
turning to his kaganawha (counsellor), said, “« This is in consequence of 
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our defeating the Begharmis.” Upon which the chief who had most 
distinguished himself in these memorable battles, Bagah Furby, (the ga- 
therer of horses,) seating himself in front of us, demanded, “ Did he ever 
hear of me?” The immediate reply of “ Certainly” did wonders for our 
cause. Exclamations were general; and, “ Ah! then, your King 


must be a great man!” was re-echoed from every side.’ — Denham, 
p. 68. 


The travellers had presents of provisions, not in baskets, but by 
camel-loads. Bullocks, wheat, rice, butter, honey, and fish, were 
placed before their huts in such abundance, that the Sheikh must 
have had an extraordinary idea of their powers of consumption. 


One of the first novelties which they witnessed at Kouka was the 
market. 


* Slaves, sheep, and bullocks, the latter in great numbers, were the 
principal live stock for sale. There were at least fifteen thousand per- 
sons gathered together, some of them coming from places two and three 
days distant. Wheat, rice, and gussub, were abundant : tamarinds in the 
pod, ground nuts, ban beans, ochroes, and indigo; the latter is very 
good, and in great use amongst the natives, to dye their tobes (shirts) 
and linen, stripes of deep indigo colour, or stripes of it alternately with 
white, being highly esteemed by most of the Bornou women: the leaves 
are moistened, and pounded up altogether when they are formed into 
lumps, and so brought to market. Of vegetables there was a great 
scarcity — onions, bastard tomatoes, alone were offered for sale ; and of 
fruits not any: a few limes, which the Sheikh had sent us from his gar- 
den, being the only fruit we had seen in Bornou. Leather was in great 
quantities ; and the skins of the large snake, and pieces of the skin of 
the crocodile, used as an ornament for the scabbards of their daggers, 
were also brought to me for sale; and butter, leban (sour milk), honey,’ 
and wooden bowls, from Soudan. The costumes of the women, who for 
the most part were the vendors, were various: those of Kanem and Bor- 
nou were most numerous, and the former was as becoming as the latter 
had a contrary appearance. The variety in costume amongst the ladies 
consists entirely in the head-ornaments ; the only difference, in the scanty 
covering which is bestowed on the other parts of the person, lies in the 
choice of the wearer, who either ties the piece of linen, blue or white, 
under the arms, and across the breasts, or fastens it rather fantastically 
on one shoulder, leaving one breast naked. The Kanemboo women have 
small plaits of hair hanging down all around the head, quite to the poll 
of the neck, with a roll of leather or string of little brass beads in front, 
hanging down from the centre on each side of the face, which has by no 
means an unbecoming appearance: they have sometimes strings of sil- 
ver rings instead of the brass, and a large round silver ornament in front 
of their foreheads. The female slaves from Musgow, a large kingdom 
to the south-east of Mandara, are particularly disagreeable in their ap- 
pearance, although considered as very trustworthy, and capable of great 
labour: their hair is rolled up in three large plaits, which extend from 
the forehead to the back of the neck, like the Bornowy; one larger in 
the centre, and two smaller on each side : they have silver studs in their 
nose, and one Jarge one just under the lower lip of the size of a shilling, 
which goes quite through into the mouth ; to make room for this orna- 
ment, a tooth or two is sometimes displaced.’ — Denham, pp. 69, 70. 
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Purchases are chiefly made by barter, or paid for by small 
beads, pieces of coral and amber, or coarse linen, which all the 
people manufacture, and is sold at the rate of forty yards for a dol- 
lar. The mission had not been many days at Kouka, when, through 
Boo-Khaloom, they received word from the Sheikh that ‘they should 
be welcome to see any part of his dominions, but that out of them 
he could not suffer the mission at present to go.’ The truth is, 
that these uncivilised rulers of central Africa have no conception of 
the motives which can induce foreigners to penetrate their remote 
and unhealthy dominions. ‘They do not understand the curiosity 
of intelligent minds, and they suspect that some attack is secretly 
meditated against their own power, some design intended against 
their possessions or those of their people. It was even reported at 
Kouka, that one of the purposes of the mission was to build ships, 
in which they should embark upon the Tchad, and return to their 
own country, and then that the white people would come and de- 
stroy them all! Some countenance was probably given to this 
rumour, by the fact that they were attended by a ship-carpenter, 
Hillman, who was found a very useful and faithful servant of the 
mission. ‘The rumour, however, seems to have originated with 
some Mourzuk merchants, who had preceded them, and who no 
doubt apprehended that their trade in slaves, and in the produce of 
the country, would be injured by the strangers. Through the influ- 
ence of Boo-Khaloom, however, the Sheikh was undeceived, and the 
presents which the mission gave him had a wonderful effect in their 
favour. He and the people of the town were particularly astonished 
by some rockets which were displayed for their amusement. Major 
Denham gives us the following as a sample of the best residences in 
Kouka. ‘The habitation belonged to one of the Sheikh’s principal 
shouas, and consisted of two inclosures, besides one for his horses, 
cows, and goats. 


‘ In the first of these divisions was a circular hut, with a cupola top, 
well thatched with gussub straw, something resembling that of the In- 
dian corn: the walls were of the same materials; a mud wall, of 
about two feet high, separated one part from the rest, and here his corn 
was kept ; and a bench of like simple composition, at the opposite side, 
was his resting-place : this was covered with mats ; and his spears, and 
wooden bowls for water and milk, hung on pegs, completed the furni- 
ture: here was his own apartment. In the second division there were 
two huts, rather smaller, about ten paces from each other, in which 
dwelt his two wives: they were called to the door, and desired to salute 
me; but on looking up, uttered a scream, and hiding their faces with 
their hands, crept back again so quickly, as to make me almost ashamed 
of my complexion. — Denham, pp. 75, 76. 


Kouka is a very considerable town, and at the distance of sixteen 
miles from it is Angornou, also a large and populous town, where 
the Sheikh resided before he built Kouka. ‘Two miles farther south, ° 
stands Birnie, which is walled, and is supposed to contain ten thou- 
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sand inhabitants, who reside in huts similar to those in Kouka. The 
travellers visited Angornou and Birnie in company with Boo-Kha- 
loom. At the latter place they were received by the Sultan with the 
most prodigal hospitality. No fewer than seventy dishes of mutton 
and poultry, baked, boiled, and stewed, were sent to their residence 
for their dinner, each of which would have served at least half-a- 
dozen persons. The Sultan reigns by sufferance of the Sheikh; and 


though he lives in a mud-edifice he affects all the pomp, folly, and 
bigotry of the ancient negro sovereigns. 


‘ Large bellies and large heads are indispensable for those who serve 
the court of Bornou; and those who unfortunately possess not the 
former by nature, or on whom lustiness will not be forced by cramming, 
make up the deficiency of protuberance by a wadding, which, as they 
sit on the horse, gives the belly the curious appearance of hanging over 
the pummel of the saddle. The eight, ten, and twelve shirts, of different 
colours, that they wear one over the other, help a little to increase this 
greatness of person: the head is enveloped in folds of muslin or linen 
of various colours, though mostly white, so as to deform it as much as 
possible ; and those whose turban seemed to be the most studied had 
the effect of making the head appear completely on one side. Besides 
this, they are hung all over with charms, inclosed in little red leather 
parcels, strung together; the horse, also, has them round his neck, in 
front of his head, and about the saddle.’ — Denham, pp. 78, 79. 


The Sultan generally appears to his court in a sort of cage; he is 
distinguished by wearing a larger turban than any of his subjects, and 
his face, from the nose downwards, is completely covered. Angor- 
nou is represented as the largest and most populous town of Bornou. 
It is said to contain at least thirty thousand inhabitants, and the huts 
are generally more commodious and extensive than those of Kouka. 
There is a public market once a-week, which the natives said was 
attended in peaceable times sometimes by eighty or a hundred thou- 
sand persons. Tish, flesh, and fowls, are abundant there. The 
only vegetables are tomatas and onions. Linen is so cheap that 
the males generally wear shirts and trowsers. Want of the latter 
bespeaks extreme poverty. The principal demand is for amber and 
coral; pieces of brass are also much sought after, and readily bring 
money, whereas all other sorts of merchandise are paid for in 
slaves, or tobes. ‘The men are well grown, but the mouth is large, 
the lips thick, and to a stranger the features appear ugly. Beauty 
of this description is all relative. Many of the people in the mar- 
ket, when they saw the white English faces, ran away from them 
‘irresistibly affrighted’ It would seem, however, that nature has 
constructed the organs of hearing in every order of the human race 


upon the same plan. Upon Denham’s return to Kouka he showed 
the Sheikh a musical box. 


‘ He was at first greatly astonished, and asked several questions, ex- 
‘ claiming, “ A gieb! gieb!” « Wonderful! wonderful!” but the sweet- 
ness of the Swiss Ranz-des-Vaches which it played, at last overcame 
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every other feeling : he covered his face with his hand and listened in 
silence ; and on one man near him breaking the charm by a loud ex- 
clamation, he struck him a blow which made all his followers tremble. 
He instantly asked, “ If one twice as large would not be better?” I 
said “* Yes; but it would be twice as dear.” —“ By G—!” said he, “ if 
one thousand dollars would purchase it, it would be cheap.” ’— Den- 
ham, p. 85. 


The Major very adroitly presented the box to the Sheikh, and 
thus advanced at once to the highest degree of intimacy and favour 
with him. This circumstance Denham turned to immediate advan- 
tage, by obtaining permission to visit the Tchad, which lies about 
fifteen miles eastward from Kouka. He observed ‘ evident proofs 
of its overflowings and recedings near the shores; but beyond was 
an expanse of waters, as far as the eye could reach east and south- 
east. The lake produces fine mullet, in great abundance, which is 
easily captured, and almost as easily cooked ; ‘a stick is run through 
the mouth of the fish, and quite along the belly to the tail: this stick 
is then stuck in the ground, with the head of the fish downwards, 
and inclined towards the fire, and by turning them constantly by the 
tail, they are most excellently dressed.’ Great numbers of elephants, 
buffaloes, and antelopes, were seen in the neighbourhood of the 
lake ; but it is infested by such myriads of mosquitoes, and other 
venomous insects, that it is scarcely possible for man or beast to re= 
main long on its immediate borders. Had it not been for this in- 
tolerable nuisance, Denham says that as he pursued the course of 
the water he saw spots where he could with delight have pitched 
his tent for a week. Some of the villages through which he passed 
were quite new, and occupied by emigrants from Kanemboo, ‘than 
whom,’ he says, ‘I never saw handsomer or better formed people.’ 
On this occasion, however, Denham acquired little information con- 
cerning the lake, his excursion was limited, and he returned to 
Kouka. 

We have already said that the real motives of the Arabs in join- 
ing the escort under Boo-Khaloom were not quite apparent at the 
commencement of the journey. They now became much more so. 
Boo-Khaloom’s purpose was to dispose of his merchandise to the 
best advantage: the great object of the Arabs was to be led to 
Mandara upon an expedition of plunder, or, as they call it, a 
ghrazzie. ‘They began to mutiny; and were so violent, that Boo- 
Khaloom was obliged to yield to their demand, although it is due to 
his memory to say that he resisted the scheme as far as it was pos- 
sible. It was to this expedition that Major Demham so impru- 
dently, as we think, attached himself, in order to have an opportu- 
nity of exploring the Mandara country. He took this step against 
the positive directions of his friend the Sheikh ; and, after some de- 
lay, on the 17th of April, he joined the Arabs and the Sheikh’s 
people on their march, the former under the command of Boo- 
Khaloom, the latter under Barca Gana, already mentioned. Their 
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course was due south of Kouka. They passed on the 18th and 19th 
through Deegoa, a large walled town, containing a population of 
thirty thousand; Affagay, another large and populous town, and 
several villages. The road consisted of several narrow paths, pass- 
able only for one horse at a time, and these obstructed by prickly 
trees which hang over them. ‘Twelve pioneers, who carried long 
forked poles, were employed to keep back the branches; and as they 


moved on, they gave animation to the march, by perpetually cry- 
ing out something about the road. 


‘ For example: ‘“‘ Take care of the holes! — avoid the branches !— 
Here is the road! — take care of the tulloh!—#its branches are like 
spears — worse than spears! Keep off the branches !” —“ For whom ?” 
“ Barca Gana.” — “ Who in battle is like rolling of thunder ?” —“ Barca 
Gana !” — *“* Now for Mandara ! — now for the Kerdies ! — now for the 
battle of spears ! — Who is our leader ?”’ — “ Barca Gana.” — “ Here is 
the wadey, but no water.” — “ God be praised !” — “ In battle, who 


spreads terror around him like a buffalo in his rage ?’—*“ Barea Gana.”’ 
— Denham, p. 106. 


On the 20th they reached Delahay, ‘ a spot surrounded by large 
wide-spreading acacias, affording a delightful shade’ and abundance 
of excellent water, a most acceptable blessing where the ther- 
mometer was seldom under 113° in the most secluded place. ‘Lhe 
first town which they entered in Mandara is called Delow: it 
contains 10,000 inhabitants, has springs of good water, and in the 
neighbouring vallies are odoriferous shrubs and fig-trees. The 
were received in a friendly manner by the Sultan of Mandara, who 
met them on a rising ground, surrounded by five hundred horse- 
men, who were finely dressed in Soudan tobes of different colours, 
bornouses of coarse scarlet cloth, and large turbans of white or 
dark cotton. Their horses were beautiful, and they managed them 
with great skill. ‘ The Sultan’s guard was composed of thirty 
of his sons, all mounted on very superior horses, clothed in striped 
silk tobes; and the skin of the tiger-cat and leopard formed their 
shabracks, which hung fully over their horses’ haunches. The 
Sultan was an intelligent little man of about fifty, with a beard 
dyed ‘ of a most beautiful sky-blue.” Upon learning that Major 
Denham was not Moslem, he had no further intercourse with him. 
The Sultan refused permission to Boo-Khaloom to invade the 
country of the Kerdies, an inferior tribe, which supplies the Sultan 
with numerous slaves. Boo-Khaloom asserted the Kerdies to be 
Christians, but Denham disbelieved him, from the uncouth ap- 
pearance which some of them exhibited, and their propensity to 
eat horse-flesh ; he had, however, no means of ascertaining whether 
the assertion was really devoid of foundation. After being delayed 
some days by the indecision of the Sultan, the marauders moved, 
on the 25th of April, to the east of Delow. The country is here 
mountainous. In the vallies they found verdure and shade, and 
saw several of those enormous trees called gubberah, which re- 
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semble the fig-tree without its fruit. Their trunks commonly 
measure ten and twelve yards in circumference near the root, and 
their branches sometimes cover more than half an acre of ground. 
As the party advanced, the mountain-scenery improved in beauty 
and richness, and they saw before them, to the south, mountains 
still higher and more magnificent. They proceeded through a 
frightful and difficult pass called the Horza, after which nature 
seemed to wear a new dress. Flowers, vegetzbles, and fruits, were 
abundant. On the road the expedition was joined by the Sultan 
of Mandara, with a considerable force; and the whole body now 
exceeding three thousand men, they formed into regular columns 
on the morning of the 28th, and proceeded to attack some small 
towns inhabited by the Felatahs. 

We have already observed that the Felatah tribe, or rather 
tribes, are exceedingly powerful in the interior of Africa. ‘They 
extend through the whole of Soudan quite to Timbuctoo, and they 
are found in great numbers at D’jennie on the Quolla. ‘They have 
a peculiar language of their own. ‘They are Moslem, and a hand- 
some as well as brave race of people, wholly distinct from the 
negroes, and of a deep copper colour. ‘They had several times con- 
quered Mandara, but were at last driven from it to the mountains 
by the present Sultan, who deeined them a most formidable enemy, 
and was rejoiced at having an opportunity of directing the energies 
of Boo-Khaloom and his Arabs against them. After burning 
Dirkulla and another small town near it, and putting to death, 
or consigning to the flames, the few inhabitants who were found in 
them, consisting chiefly of infants and aged persons unable to 
escape, they proceeded to attack Musfeia, in latitude 9° 10' north, 
which was built on a rising ground among the mountains, and capable 
of being defended against double the force now brought against it. 
It was defended very resolutely by the Felatahs, whose weapons 
were the spear and bow and poisoned arrow. The Arabs soon 
took flight, a course of proceeding in which they were instantly 
followed by their auxiliaries, the Sultan leading the way. Major 
Denham’s horse was disabled by an arrow-wound, and it was 
with great difficulty he fled from the field, after being stripped ab- 
solutely naked by the Felatahs. The narrative of his escape is 
highly interesting, but too long to be extracted. All their baggage 
was abandoned to the enemy, and numbers of the invaders were 
speared to death, or sunk under the effects of the poisoned-arrow 
wounds. Among them perished Boo-Khaloom himself, who was 
wounded by an arrow in the foot. ‘Thus terminated this expedition, 
in the signal discomfiture of those who planned it in injustice, and, 
as far as they were permitted, carried it on with cruelty. Major 
Denham unfortunately acquired little in the way of his mission to 
compensate him for the severe sufferings which he most. unne- 
cessarily brought upon himself. 
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Musfeia is’ distant from Kouka about 230 miles, but such was 
the haste with which the Arabian remnants of the expedition 
retreated, that Major Denham and they arrived at Kouka in about 
seven days after the battle. He lost almost every thing, his trunk, 
linen, canteens, azimuth-compass, drawing-case, and some sketches 
of the Mandara mountains. The inhabitants were unanimous in 
reporting that ‘ these mountains extend southward for two months’ 
journey ; and one who represented he had been twenty days south 
of Mandara said that he had travelled over mountains ten times 
higher than those of Mandara: he called them ‘ mountains of the 
moon.”’ If this account be true, and it is by no means im- 
probable, the obvious conjecture is, that they belong to the same 
chain as the moon-mountains in which the Nile is supposed to take 
its rise. The same person spoke of several rivers and lakes which 
he saw in the course of his journey, one of which he represented 
as flowing eastward to the Nile. 

On his return from Musfeia, Major Denham, accompanied by 
Dr. Oudney, made an excursion westward to Soudan (now in 
ruins) with the Sheikh, who marched through that country in order 
to reduce the Munga people to obedience. ‘The object of the 
expedition was effected, by the Sheikh’s tact and management 
without any fighting, which was of the more importance, as they 
are a powerful race, and can bring ten thousand bowmen into the 
field. ‘They are described as having all the simplicity, good nature, 
and ugliness of the people of Bornou. The chief object of Dr. 
Oudney’s and Major Denham’s attention was the river Gambarou, 
which is said, in some parts, to be as wide as the Thames at 
Windsor, but the water appeared quite stationary. They were 
told, however, that in the rainy season it flows in a strong current 
eastward, and in the map it is made to join the Yeou, which is 
tributary to the Tchad. 

During the rainy season, the mission remained at Kouka. 
Rains incessantly fall during the months of August and September, 
increasing every day till about the latter part of September, when 
they sensibly diminish. ‘This corresponds with the inundation of 
the Nile, which is at its height on the 25th of September ; but still 
it does not prove the existence of any communication between the 
Tchad and that mighty stream. During the rains, almost the whole 
face of the country round Kouka is covered with the waters ; and the 
probability is, that when the bed of the lake overflows, a great portion 
of the superincumbent weight of waters finds its way into the Nile 
through many channels which, when the inundation is subsided, 
are no longer visible. While the rains prevailed, all the members 
of the mission, and, indeed, the greater number of the inhabitants, 
were extremely ill at Kouka. Towards the latter end of October, 
cool winds purified the air; and about the middle of December 
Dr. Oudney and Captain Clapperton set out with a kafila on 
their journey westward, while Major Denham, who about the 
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same time was joined by a new colleague, Lieutenant Toole, 
proceeded on an excursion to Loggun, to the south-east of Kouka, 
in order to explore the course of the river Shary. In this object 
they were foiled by the fear or jealousy of the Sultan of Loggun ; 
and in the course of their journey the climate was fatal to 
Mr. Toole, who is represented by his companion to have been a 
young officer of great promise. In the following April (1824) 
Mr. ‘Tyrwhit, who, we believe, was appointed to act as consul at 
Kouka, arrived there, and in June he accompanied Major Denham 
on an expedition to the eastern side of the ‘Tchad, which was un- 
attended by any satisfactory results. We regret to learn that 
Mr. Tyrwhit has also fallen a victim to the climate. After an ex- 
cursion, equally fruitless, to the north-eastern banks of the ‘Tchad, 
Major Denham and Captain Clapperton (who had returned from 
his western journey) repassed their former road to Tripoli, and 
after an absence of three years reached England in safety. 

The limitation of our space prevents us from following Captain 
Clapperton in his very interesting journal. Dr. Oudney died at 
Murmur, and his companion, from causes which he does not detail, 
was not able to penetrate farther westward than Sackatoo, which, as 
well as a great part of the country round it, is under the rule of 
the Felatahs. One of the first questions asked by the Sultan 
Bello related to Major Denham’s appearance with the party of 
Boo-Khaloom in that unfortunate expedition against the Felatahs 
at Musfeia. Captain Clapperton endeavoured to explain the matter 
as well as he could. Bello is described as an extremely intelligent 
person, very anxious to enter into commercial relations with Eng- 
land, for which the proximity of his dominions to the Bight of 
Benin affords great facilities. He has also promised to do every 
thing in his power to put a stop to the slave-trade, which has been 
principally carried on in that quarter. ‘The whole of the Felatah 
country is described as superior in many respects to those parts of 
Africa, which were traversed by Denham. According to popular 
report Mungo Park’s death occurred at a very short distance 
from Sackatoo. This town is situated 13° 4' 52" north lat. and 
6° 12’ east long. It is the most populous which Clapperton saw in 
Africa, though only twenty years have elapsed since its foundation. 
Clapperton’s visit to it is likely to be attended with the most im- 
portant results, as in consequence of an arrangement which 
he made with the Sultan he has already gone out by the way of 
Benin upon a second mission, most probably empowered by our 
government to enter into arrangements of a permanent nature. 
We may, therefore, look forward to fresh discoveries in northern 
and western Africa, of a more interesting character; and. we do 
feel not a little proud in believing that the extension of British in- 
fluence in that quarter will be followed by the utter destruction of 
the siave-trade, the first great step in the civilisation of millions 
who have hitherto‘been unknown to Europe. 
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In the Appendix the reader will find several very curious docu- 


ments; among them two or three letters from African chieftains to 
His Majesty, which are quite amusing. 





Art. IV. Mr, Blount’s MSS.; being Selections from the Papers of a 
Man of the World. By the Author of “Gilbert Earle.” 2 Vols. 
12mo. 14s. London. C. Knight. 1826. 


‘Tis romance is of a better class than many of those which we 
have lately seen. It describes the career, less of a man than of a 
mind, and follows this lonely track through a long succession of 
capricious joys and sorrows, wayward fondnesses, and still more 
wayward rejections of happiness, with a painful fidelity. Yet this 
fidelity wants force. It has a pathetic tinge, yet it wants depth of 
colouring. The artist’s hand is visible, but it is in vapoury and 
wandering touches. His sunshine has the hue without the heat, his 
shower falls glitteringly, but it rather refreshes than clears the atmo- 
sphere or invigorates the soil. 

Nothing could be more captivating to a writer, gifted with the 
great faculty to dip his pencil in the heart, than such a subject. The 
rapid summoning up of the spirits that live concealed in our nature, 
but that will come up only when the legitimate passion puts forth 
its voice to summon them; those fallen angels, obeying none but 
the call of their great leader; and then rushing up on the full wing 
from their beds of gloom and fire; the noble conflicts of prin- 
ciple, the strong resolution triumphing over the strong opportu- 
nity, the heroic hazards, mental and corporeal, the glowing and 
brilliant gallantry, the stern and haughty suffering, the repelled or 
the broken heart; all might be included within the range of a pic- 
ture that yet had but a single figure. 

Among the minor objections to this work we must place tne 
title. It tells nothing of the purposes of the volume. It even 
repels the interest that the volume might excite. There is a harsh- 
ness, and even a vulgarity, in some names which the novelist ought 
not to encounter. In actual life this cannot be helped: we have a 
cluster of appellative horrors even in our highest ranks; but time, 
the habit of thinking more of the individual than of the name, and 
the consciousness that the disaster is unavoidable, soften down the 
natural repulsion. But the novelist has the choice; and the choice 
of a vulgar nomenclature is visited at once upon himself and his 
hero. Who, says Addison, can ever care for the loves or sorrows 
of Mr. Clutterbuck? The present writer gives his hero the com- 
mon-place name of Blount; and selects for his correspondent the 
equally unhappy name of Frewin. The book, however, is not 
common-place; and the author probably thus disguised his per- 
sonages in order that he might produce the stronger contrast with 
the feelings developed in their narrative. 
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Mr. Blount begins his ‘ Diary’ in the year 1788, in his youth, 
and apparently in his first entrance into continental life. He ends 
it in 1802, in his premature old age, and on the eve of his death. 
The letters are fragments of the long correspondence maintained 


with his friend, and give sketches of his loves and embarrassments 


down to the period when men neither love nor hate any more. His 
first letter is dated ‘ Tours,’ and contains the description of the fair 
one whose image is thenceforth to haunt him. 


‘ That which caused me to stay here four-and-twenty hours at all, 
was, not a woman, but a broken axletree. Blessings on Dessin’s rotten 
carriages !— If mine had stood firm, I should have rolled on the next 
morning after my arrival, and never have dreamt of what I had missed. 
But, luckily, I was detained here sorely against my will for a day; and 
have now been detained here, very much according to my will, for 
forty. 

., Tt is a beautiful country this, hereabouts: the river so fine, and its 
banks so rich, and yet so romantic —and then the (not harvest, but) ven- 
dange moon, smiling down upon both so luxuriantly! Oh! those moonlight 
walks by the banks of the Loire! A year’s delay were well repaid by 
one of them! But you are still in the dark as to what I am flying into 
these raptures about: I promised to begin at the beginning, and I will. 

‘I broke down just without the gates of the town, on a Saturda 
night; and the next day, being detained, I went to church. The old 
proverb was verified on the occasion — 


‘ “ Near the church” — you know the rest — 


I confess my thoughts were wholly abstracted from devout subjects, b 
my eyes chancing to light upon one of the loveliest creatures whic 
ever crossed their vision, seated at a very short distance from me. She 
seemed to be about eighteen, and her beauty was equally great and pe- 
culiar. She had more even than the usual darkness of complexion of 
a French woman; her hair was like jet, her eyebrows and eyelashes 
were, if possible, darker still; and the latter, from their extreme length, 
appeared to be even more so than they really were. But her eyes were 
blue — deep, rich, transparert blue; which, with such dark accom. 
paniments, gave an air, certainly, of peculiarity, but of most lovely 
peculiarity, to the expression of her radiant and speaking countenance. 
Her form was scarcely yet arrived, at its complete fulness, but its out- 
line was perfect ; and a few months, as it seemed to me, would finish 
the filling up. Altogether, I had scarcely ever seen a more lovely, cer- 
tainly, never a more striking, person. But by this expression you must 
not conceive there was any ostentation, if I may be permitted the word, 
of manner or bearing. On the contrary, the most exquisite delicacy 
was spread, like a veil, over this radiant beauty, softening, and yet en- 
hancing, its perfection. You know I am somewhat fastidious, and am 
not ready to think every pretty face a beautiful one ; but this one was 
so, and I studied it in every light and posture; for I scarcely removed 
my eyes from it, during the whole service. 

* My first endeavour was to discover who this lady of the Loire might 
be; in this there was not much difficulty. She was, it seemed, an 
Italian. Her mother had been French, and came from Tours. This 
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mother she had lost some six years ago, and had then come to reside, 
for education, with her maternal aunt. Her education was now com- 


plete ; and her father was very shortly expected to arrive, to take her 


back to Italy with him.’ — Vol. i. pp. 6—9. 


He gains access to this handsome creature, and obtains her affec- 
tions; but how he accomplishes either the reader is left to his own 
invention to conceive, for the author gives no intimation on the sub- 


ject. Mr. Blount makes fierce love to her for two months, and, at 


the end of the time, suddenly sets off for Paris, abandoning An- 
tonia, whom he has made as miserable as being desperately in 
love could make her. No reason is assigned: the hero is alike des- 
perately smitten, weeps, writes raving letters, makes harangues to 
her picture, talks of hours of felicity, green banks, where mutual 
vows were exchanged, and the moon was surveyed with mutual rap- 
ture; and, after all, turns his chariot-wheels to Paris, and, in bound- 
less agony at her eternal loss, drives away with his own free will. 
This may be romantic, but it is altogether unnatural. There is no 
poverty on the hero’s side, no previous engagement, no conflicting 
authority, nothing which could, in the most trivial degree, justify 
his determination. ‘The result of this deficiency of motive is not to 
increase the interest of the story, but to degrade the character of 
the hero. Mr. Blount, with all his refined feelings and exquisite 
intellect, is thus actually nothing more than a silly fellow, totally 
destitute of feeling, and merely treacherous, where the author had 
prepared us for honour and delicacy. He who habitually flings 
away his own happiness, merely to see how far he can fling it from 
him, is less to be pitied than despised ; but he who in this absurd 
experiment is careless how far he may fling the happiness of others 
after it, adds crime to folly. 

The author should have been aware that in all such cases the 
true character is simply heartlessness and hypocrisy. A dégagé 
sentimentalist of this order has no feeling whatever. 

But we turn from this improbable delineation to subjects of more 
interest. ‘The taking of the Bastille is supposed to have been wit- 
nessed by the diarist; and that fatal and extraordinary event is very 
graphically described. ‘The scene now changes, and the diarist 
gives the story of a woman who might have been his own counter- 
part, the wife of a man of rank, whom she had married to please 
her family. Lord Montore is a proud and cold character, and not 
at all suited to the brilliancy of his young and handsome lady. 


‘ She was, indeed, originally one of the most fascinating and delight- 
ful persons in the world. She was extremely lovely, though not of @ 
calm or regular style of beauty. She was of shorter stature than the 
most perfect standard for a woman; but her form was exquisitely cast, 
combining lightness, and delicacy of outline, with the brightest and 
richest filling up. To the gay and buoyant liveliness of youth, she 
joined an archness, even an espiéglerie of manner —a smile lurking i2 
the glance of the eye, and rippling upon the beautiful lip — which be- 
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trayed a kind and degree of talent seldom so much developed in such 
early youth. Yet le who would, from these indications, have deduced 
that she allowed the deeper and stronger feelings to be drowned be- 


neath the bright and sparkling spray of wit and gaiety, would have been 
far wrong indeed, in the estimate of her character. On the contrary, 
she was one of that class of persons —a class much more numerous 
than is generally supposed — who, being naturally of joyous, elastic, and 
lively temperaments, gave their apparent energies to the light surfaces 
of things; and yet, who possess, perhaps even more than, certainly as 
much as, any other description of women, the fire of strong feeling al- 
ways burning beneath these bright but less ardent coruscations — 
awaiting only object and occasion to call it into vivid (and to some, un- 
expected) life. Women of this description are calculated, in a most 
eminent degree, to give and to experience happiness, if united to a man 
whom they love, and whom they respect ; but they are also calculated 
to experience and to cause the most extreme misery, if they be bound 
to a husband whom they dislike, and hold in slight esteem.’ — Vol. i. 
pp. 112—114. 


A failure of congeniality will not, we are afraid, go far with a 
jury ; but it is the wand with which novelists habitually feel entitled 
to work all their wonders. In a short time, Blanch discovers that 
her lord is not congenial, and, as all women with their minds fairly 
settled on such a subject will also discover, she ascertains that a Mr. 
Lumley has the requisite congeniality. She accordingly, in the due 
exercise of the rights of romance and woman, elopes with the new 
lover. Here, however, the novelist gives way to the historian; and 
it is found (as regularly happens in real life) that the adulterer is 
still more contemptuous, cold, and negligent. 

The story of this wilful unfortunate rapidly comes to a close. Her 
health has declined when Blount met her again; and these two sus- 
ceptibles are on the point of falling in love with each other. How- 
ever, they separate. Blanch is removed to Nice, where she sees 
her former husband, and soon after is left alone by Lumley, who 
coldly returns to England. She wastes away, and dies. ‘The stor 
is prettily told, but nothing can compensate for the choice of the 
subject. ‘The delicate distresses of an adulteress are worn-out topics, 
and unworthy, even if they were new, of the pen of any writer who 
laid claim to public attention. 

Blount now wanders into Italy, gives way to licentiousness, and 
consoles himself by the exhausted and idle plea, that life is now in- 
supportable without strong excitement. ‘This plea answers all sorts 
of purposes with him ; and, on the strength of it, he continues to be 
heartless and self-satisfied to the end. He at length accidentally 
discovers Antonia, who had long since taken the veil. He attempts 
to prevail with her to elope: she refuses; but, finally, is released 
from her vows, by the breaking up of the convents in the French 
Invasion of Italy. Blount had, by this time, returned to England, 
and he writes to her to join him, and proposes to marry her. She 
ls lost in sight of the English shore; and Blount, through ‘ the 
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necessity of excitement,’ becomes a gambler : this necessity of excite- 
ment being here gratuitously presumed to be the thirst of a fine 
spirit, not, as it invariably is, the common gross appetite of a dé- 
bauché for gross gratification. He indulges in sensuality, seduction, 
and play. 

Blount, now in poverty, marries a woman of fortune, of whom he 
grows weary in a few weeks; and, in search of excitement, they go 


to the Continent. Blount’s second visit to Paris shows him all 
things changed. 


¢ Mercy upon me! how every thing is changed in this town, since I 
was here last! To be sure, they have been stirring years which have 
elapsed since then; and, with regard to political matters, I was of course 
pretty well prepared to find what I have found. But I did not quite 
expect, though perhaps I ought, so complete a revolution in society 
also. The Fauxbourg St. Germain is deserted. — At Versailles, grass 
grows in the courts. — Instead of a king with powdered hair, a ladle 
de pigeon, and a habit Frangais, I find a consul with lank locks, and a 
General’s uniform, reviewing his troops, on a white horse at full gallop. 
In like manner every vestige, not only of the viedlle cour, but of the 
former state of society altogether, has passed away. No coteries, no 
petit soupers, no corversation teeming with subtle compliments, and 
epigrammatic turns of expression. Every thing now seems active and 
energetic — occasionally coarse, perhaps, and with the faults arisin 
from coarseness ; but, for that very reason, perfectly free from all those 
which appertain to frivolity. Society certainly is not so brillant and re- 
fined, nor is it nearly so agreeable to those who seek it merely for 
society’s sake ; but it bespeaks a much higher and stronger tone to per- 
vade men’s minds in general throughout the country. There is no 


longer that monotony, which, in despite of all its charms, was undoubt- | 


edly felt even in the delightful ré-untons of which I speak. The great 
events, which have so recently passed at home and abroad, prevent the 
petty topics of passing occurrences to have the same interest which 
they formerly had, in the absence of all more stirring subjects of 
discussion. 

‘ But, in despite of all this, which I am obliged to admit, when I 
come coolly to think upon the subject, certain it is that to me Paris 
gives very inferior gratification to what it formerly gave. To be sure, 
I have undergone my revolution also: I am older, sadder, in weaker 
health, and married. When I first came to Paris in eighty-eight, I was 
young, in full health and blood, eager in my pursuit of pleasure, and 
tolerably successful in obtaining it. I had the good fortune also to 
gain admittance into a most delightful circle. Without being at alla 
literary man myself, I mixed with the gens de lettres. Marmontel’s 
house was open to me, and Grimm I met constantly, and listened, with 
the utmost interest, to the piquant observations upon what was passing 
around us, which gave so peculiar a charm and vivacity to his con- 
versation. Now, Marmontel is dead, Grimm has retreated to the court 
of his old patron the Duke of Saxe-Gotha ; all who composed that set 
are dispersed and gone. The Abbé Morellet is the only one of them 
who remains ; and he now is more remarkable for that circumstance 
itself, than for the animated and sensible social talents which he com 
tributed in those days, as his share of that exquisite mental pic-nic. 
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have been to see him; and our conversation almost wholly turned upon 
the total extinction of the society in which we had formerly met. 

‘ Now, I am here, not to reside some time, and to mix with the 
Parisians as a resident ; but as a mere John-Bull traveller, with my wife 
in one hand, and my catalogue in the other, come to see ‘ the sights.” 
And, plague take it! my wife is as much out of place here, as an 
cockney-dame who has never been out of the sound of Bow-bell. I may 
almost be thankful that there are no longer such svzrées, as those at poor 
Madame de Corvillac’s ; for, upon my soui! I should scarcely dare pre- 
sent her there. Not that she is not very well presentable, it she would 
but hold her tongue: but she talks such ineffable nonsense ; she asks 
such excruciating questions ; she but I will not talk of her just now. 

‘ With respect to “the sights,” there can be no doubt of their ex- 
treme increase and improvement since the Revolution. The collection 
at the Louvre is certainly the most splendid assemblage of productions 
of art in the world. I shall not stop to enquire how it came there; it 
is sufficient that it zs there, for me to go and Juxuriate upon its riches, 
day after day. 

‘ Alas! with what emotions did I behold the Venus, here in her new 
abode! I last saw her at Florence. — At Florence! Oh! what a world 
of memory dwells in that one word! What a tissue of fond thoughts, of 
passionate affection, of deep love, does it call up? My visit there was 
the crisis of my life, as a subsequent time was its catastrophe. The 
sight of this statue made those days almost present to me again — pre- 
sent for all the painful condiments of passion, but not including any of 
its delightful attributes. I recollect going to pass hours in the gallery, 
day after day, while the fever of anxiety was preying upon my heart, 
that I might, if possible, forget the passage of time, in the contempla- 
tion of all the beauties and wonders by which I was surrounded. In the 
Tribune, and in the Cabinet of Bronzes, I used mostly to take my stand 
— gazing, in the one, on all its peculiar riches of art, both in sculpture 
and in painting ; and, in the other, on that exquisite piece of statuar 
which almost renders the presence of any thing else needless.’ — Vol. ii. 
pp. 230—236. 


He dies, utterly exhausted. The ‘editor’ thus makes the amende, 
by giving a short summary of the principles of this useless and 
unamiabile individual : 





‘ If the reader have viewed this progression in the same light that it 
has appeared to me, a not unprofitable lesson, may, I think, be drawn 
from it. Mr. Blount I take originally to have been a man of warm and 
upright feelings, as well as of considerable ardour of disposition. But 
he caused his own misery, and that of her who loved and trusted him, 
by that most pernicious and enervating bent of mind with regard to 
women, for which, thank Heaven! our language wants an expression ; 
I mean, that common to men whom our neighbours term @ bonnes for- 
tunes. The increasing action of this corroding influence is, I think, very 
apparent in the gradual change of tone throughout the course of these 
papers. He begins by talking of these matters with gaiety and buoyant 
animal spirits. He resolutely shuts his eyes against every thing which he 
feels it disagreeable to look upon; he seeks only present enjoyment, 
and he finds it. After further self-indulgence, we find him more diffi- 
cult to be excited, and occasionally looking back with tenderness and 
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regret to the happiness which he has thrown away. Neither does he 
any longer possess that flow of spirits, which is the surest shield against 
suffering from the agitations of the stronger passions. Ultimately his 
heart becomes corrupt, and his life loose, even to licentiousness. He 
plunges into dissipation to shake off the thorns which the flowers of in- 
dulgence have left within his heart ; and he only doubles their number. 
He becomes soured in temper, and discontented in his habits of thought. 
The present has for him no joys, the future no hopes ; the past he dares 
not look at. At length, from fortuitous circumstances, a second dawn 
breaks and brightens upon him ; a happiness, he has not deserved, is 
placed almost within his reach, when a circumstance, equally fortuitous, 
snatches it from him for ever ! 

‘ What store of mental comfort and consolation has he then to turn 
to ? What feelings has he hived up to support him in sorrow or adver- 
sity? Alas! none; his life becomes one dreary gloom; there is no 
bright spot to alleviate or adorn it. 

‘ Such a man as this cannot bear solitude ; he rushes again into the 
world, and seeks means of driving away reflection more desperate even 
than those he formerly employed. These ruin his fortune, as those had 
corrupted his heart; and he sells himself in a mercenary marriage, 
which completes the climax of his misfortunes caused by faults. And 
what is the result ? He drags on two or three miserable years, and sinks 
into an early grave, alike morally and physically worn out. He dies of 
old age at nine-and-thirty. 

‘ Such is the outline, as it has appeared to me, of the life of a man 
of the description I have named. Is the picture one, which we should 
wish to be a likeness of ourselves ? I think there cannot be two opinions 
on the subject. 

‘ Reader, if the bent of your disposition be inclining you to the 
course of which you have just seen the consequence, pause a moment 
on your way, and ask yourself this question : — “ How shall I think on 
these subjects by the time I am forty ?” ’ — Vol. il. pp. 276—279. 


It would be unjust to deny that this is a clever book; that it con- 
tains some very attractive passages, and that it altogether entitles 
the author to look on himself as capable of more important efforts. 
But its principle of authorship is wrong. By making the hero a 
creature of such wayward and transitory motives, it goes far to 
extinguish the interest essential to the leading character of a ro- 
mance. Men like Blount are not to be found out of the study, or, 
if they are, they are altogether too rare to form a class ; and instead 
of being capable of exciting the respect of man or the love of 
woman, are ridiculed and repelled by both, as miserably selfish, 
and eaten up by sickly affectation. ‘The excuse of want of excite- 
ment is perfectly worthless. No man believes that any thing leads 
the drunkard to encounter the pains and penalties of his vice but 
the love for getting drunk. ‘The gratification to be found in other 
vices is, in like manner, the cause of encountering their pains and 
penalties. Superlative elegance of taste and superfine’ delicacy of 
feeling may be the excuses; but the true reason is to be found in 
grossness of appetite and vulgarity of mind. 
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This writer allows himself to fall into a good deal of rather 
ungraceful phraseology. 


‘It is a beautiful country this, hereabouts.’ 

‘It is a pretty sight this, eh, Frewin ?’ 

‘ The Bastille surrendered at about twenty minutes before five o'clock’ 
(certainty checked by uncertainty). . 

‘ This is a very pretty spot, thzs villa of hers.’ 

We might cite several other instances of phraseology equally 
objectionable ; ; but we have already devoted sufficient space to a 
work that, after all, has but little chance of being read a few years 
hence. 


Art. V. Annuaire Nécrologique; ou, Complément Annuel et Con- 
tinuation de toutes les Biographies, ou Dictionnaires Historiques, &c. 
Rédigé et publié par A. Mahul. Année 1824. 8vo. pp. 429. Paris. 
Décembre, 1825. Treuttel and Wurtz, London. 


Tuts wor k, as its title imports, is of a character analogous to that 
of our British Annual Biography and Obituary, of w ‘hich we recently 
noticed the last published volume.* The ¢‘ Annuare Nécrologique,’ 
however, puts forth by far a more ambitious promise than the Eng- 
lish collection ; for it professes to afford a continuation of ALL former 
biographical dictionari ies, and to give the lives of * tous les hommes 
remarquables par leurs actes ou leurs productions,’ who may have 
died since its establishment. It therefore undertakes the record, 
not only of national but of universal biography; and, accordingly, 
it is formally divided into Partie I’rangaise and Partie Etrangere. 
The full amount of this pledge is by no means redeemed in the 
execution. Of the volume before us the portion devoted to the lives 
of foreigners who died in the year 1823 is meagre, defective, and, 
in general, wretchedly compiled. The catalogue of distinguished 
persons which it enumerates is imperfect and scanty; and ‘the se- 
lection has beer so injudiciously chosen, that while we are presented 
with a detailed account of several individuals of little or no import- 
ance, others of far greater celebrity have been entirely overlooked 
or forgotten. 

That part of the volume, however, — by far the largest, -- which 
is occupied with the national biography, bears a very different cha- 
racter. It provides us with a copious and, as far as we can deter- 
mine, a complete and accurate biographical dictionary of all the 
Frenchmen of any notoriety who died during the year 1824. It 
includes not only personages celebrated by their political or military 
career, but individuals of all denominations and pursuits who had 
ever excited public attention; men of letters and science, priests, 
lawyers, physicians, artists, —in a word, characters of every pro« 

















* See Monthly Review, No. III. pp. 233—241. 
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fession and class, by whatever means conspicuous in their several 
stations. It is obvious that a work upon this plan, if compiled with 
proper materials, scrupulous fidelity, and good judgment, will not 
only be full of present interest, but must eventually prove of con- 
siderable value, as a book of general information and reference. It 
should offer an ample store-house of matter for the future political 
and literary historian of the times, and it must serve as a receptacle 
for a great variety of facts that might otherwise be lost with the 
reminiscences of the passing generation. 

Judging from the mass of ver y interesting French personal his- 
tory which is compressed into the volume before us, we are disposed 
to ascribe to the ‘ Annuaire Nécrologique’ a great deal of the merit 
and importance which such a work should possess ; and regarding it 
only as a manual of national (and not of foreign) biography, we have 
little hesitation in predicting that it will form a valuable acquisition 
to this department of French literature. It commenced, moreover, 
at a fortunate juncture; for the first volume was the obituary for the 
year 1820, when the revolutionary storms of thirty years had finall 
subsided into a lasting calm, and when the secure establishment of 
a constitutional government had given men leisure, impunity, and 
temper for some approach to dispassionate judgment on the past. 
Since that epoch, every successive year has removed from the stage 
a great number of the actors who figured in the most eventful 
scenes of French history; and it is of course desirable, that while 
the characters and actions of these men are yet fresh and recent in 
the memory of their surviving contemporaries, the records of their 
lives should be collected and preserved. 

In such an undertaking it would be absurd to expect perfect 
impartiality. ‘The notice of every public character in the collection 
must bear a hue of prejudice more or less glaring, according to the 
opinions and party of the biographer. The political spirit in which 
the work is composed must, therefore, be a leading point of enquiry 
in determining the degree of reliance that may be placed upon its 
statements; and here it is satisfactory to observe, that the * An- 
nuaire Nécrologique’ is written throughout with moderation, can- 
dour, and consistent liberality. The principles upon which it is 
conducted are evidently those of constitutional liberty. We en- 
counter in its pages neither the servility of ultra-royalism nor that 
strange obliquity and confusion of sentiment which, in France, ren- 
dered the same faction the advocates of jacobinical equality and 
imperial despotism. Whatever political leaning is discoverable in 
the work tends to the support of opinions which are daily gaining 
strength in that country, and on which the safety of the monarchy 
and the happiness of the people can alone be permanently estab- 
lished, — opinions assimilating to the moderate Whig doctrines of 
our own constitution. But, in truth, such is the tone of dispassion- 
ate remark in which the conduct of political characters is here 
weighed and represented, and so fair and candid are the allowances 
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made for the turbulence and heats of an age of revolution, that no 
one but a furious partisan will find any thing to condemn in the 
spirit of the work; and we only refer to the subject at all as offering 
the best standard of judgment on the claims of the book to attention 
and praise. 

In this consistency of opinion, and also in uniformity of style 
and manner, the * Annuaire Nécrologique’ is perhaps superior to 
our Annual Biography. There is here nothing to betray that the 
different articles are not all the productions of the same hand; and 
still less is there evinced any discrepancy er opposition of sentiment 
and principles. We are not sure either that we do not, upon the 
whole, prefer the plan of this work. The unbroken alphabetical 
arrangement of names and articles is extremely convenient for 
references, and does not at all interfere with the power of rendering 
each memoir as detailed, or as brief, as the occasion may seem to 
require. As the pages are printed in double columns, and the type 
is at once small and clear, the volume contains an unusual quantity 
of matter; and its form renders it more compendious than our 
English work. But it must be added, that the principal pieces in 
this collection are very inferior in elegance of composition and in- 
teresting detail to many of the memoirs which grace our Annual 
Obituary; and, in fact, the French work is altogether rather a dic- 
tionary of useful reference than a select cabinet of valuable biogra- 
phy for light and entertaining perusal. 

The summary and comprehensive nature of the volume before us 
will be understood from the simple statement of the amount of its 
contents. ‘The articles are above one hundred and fifty in number, 
and of these nearly three-fourths are notices of Frenchmen who died 
in the one year, 1824. It will hence be rightly concluded that the 
catalogue is swelled by many names which should absolutely have 
been numbered among “ the forgotten and unhonoured dead,” and 
with various others, which, if not totally unknown to fame in France 
itself, can possess little or no interest for us. Among these last are 
to be found a “ pretty considerable sprinkling,” as Jonathan would 
call it, of the small fry of prose, poetry, and politics. But without 
lingering to notice this crowd of undistinguished mediocrity, 


“‘ Non ragioniam di lor, ma garda e passa,” 


we may observe that the French obituary of 1824 is, for the brief 
space of a single year, uncommonly full of remarkable names. In 
that year death seems to have made a kind of latter harvest of those 
who had escaped the tremendous gathering of the revolutionary era. 
Of the men who figured conspicuously in the earliest scenes of that 
era not a great number, indeed, have survived to these times ; but 
the wonder is not that so few, but rather how any, of the original 
actors in the Revolution contrived to outlive the fearful succession 
of raging horrors, of denunciations and death, proscription and 
massacre, with which each wild and lawless faction in turn hunted 
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down all its opponents. Of the few of these remarkable men whom 
the Revolution had spared, the year 1824 swept several away; and 
records appear in this volume of Chastellain, Dalmas, Cordier, 
Drouet, Pache, Revellice re-Lépeaux, Cambacérés, and Lebrun, all 
members of the Convention, and the two last of whom played such 
prominent parts in the after-plot of the Revolution. 

There is some curiosity and interest in tracing the different for- 
tunes of these revolutionary characters. There was scarcely one of 
them but, at some period of his career, stood on the brink of the 
scaffold; and most of them were only rescued from the guillotine 
by the overthrow of the monster, Robespierre. The two first, 
Chastellain and Dalmas, were of the moderate party in the Con- 
vention, who voted against the death of Louis XVI. Both of them 
suffered imprisonment during the reign of terror; and Chastellain, 
after filling an office in the republican judicature, passed the last 
twenty years of his life in rural retirement and privacy. But Dalmas, 
who hed made himself conspicuous in the National Assembly by 
his courageous efforts to maintain the constitutional monarehy, and 
to protect the royal family on the famous 10th of August, 1792, 
served in various public employments under the empire, and after 
the restoration of the Bourbons attracted the grateful notice of 
Louis XVIII. “ I can never forget,” said the monarch to him, 
‘‘ the service which you rendered to us under the most disastrous 
circumstances ;” and his reward was the prefecture of a department, 
which he held to the pericd of his death. Cordier, Drouet, Pache, 
and Revelliere-Lépeaux, were all of the number of the regicides. 
Cordier, as our biographer remarks, only emerged from obscurity for 
a single day of his life; but that day was a memorable one. No 
trace of his fortunes remains after his vote for the execution of the 
King, until his own death at Brussels, where he had languished in 
exile, penury, and oblivion. 

The fate of Drouet was more remarkable. This man was the 
famous post-master of St. Menehould, who, on the flight of the 

royal family, recognised the person of Louis XVI, (whom he had 
never before see n,) from his striking resemblance to his portrait on 
the assignats. Giving the alarm, he was, it will be recollected, the 
author of the arrest of Louis at Varennes: ; and his zeal upon that 
occasion cbtained for him a seat in the Convention, where he be- 
came one of the most violent agitators of the Jacobin party. He 
voted, of course, for the King’s ‘death, and shared in the subsequent 
atrocities of his faction. Being sent upon some occasion, after the 
execution of the Girondists, to ‘the army, he was taken prisoner by 
the Austrians, and transported to the castle of Spielberg, in Mo- 

ravia. From his rigid confinement there he attempted to escape, 
by leaping, it is said, from a window, at the incredible height of two 
hundred feet from the ground, with no other precaution than a kind 
of parachute, which he “ha 1d constructed to moderate the violence of 
the fall. He broke his leg, however, in the daring enterprise, and 
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was recaptured. He had left in his room ‘ a most audacious letter’ 
addressed to the Emperor. He was, nevertheless, soon after ex- 
changed, in 1795, with other members of the Convention, for the 
present Dauphiness ; and he was indebted to his recital of his cap- 
tivity and sufferings for his subsequent admission into the Council of 
Five Hundred, and the appointment of secretary to that body. 

Here, however, when the ferocity of the Revolution was spent, 
and its excesses began to be remembered with horror, his jacobini- 
cal violence and his avowed boast that, had he not been removed by 
captivity, he should have gloried to share in the career of Marat 
and Robespierre, excited strong detestation against him; and, on 
his engaging in one of the Jacobin plots against the Directory i in 
1796, he was arrested and thrown into confinement. In a few days 
he managed to effect his escape through the chimney of his prison, 
and engaged i in new conspiracies ¢ against the Directory, until, find- 
ing the cause of the Jacobins finally lost, he consulted his safety by 
flight. He withdrew, in the first place, to Switzerland, but soon 
after quitted that retreat, and embarked for India. His comal had 
touched at ‘Teneriffe, just before the British attack on that island, and 
Drouet fought bravely in the defence of the place. Finding, while 
there, that he had been acquitted by the tribunals in his absence, 
he returned to France, and, in one of the last vicissitudes of the Re- 
volution, contrived to obtain a pecuniary indemnity for his losses. 
He was also appointed sub-prefect of St. Menehould, and continued 
to hold this office, without interruption, throughout the long course 
of the consular and imperial governments. In 1810, he attended 
Napoleon over the field of Valmy, and pointed out to him the posi- 
tions of the armies. ‘The Revolution of 1814 removed him from 
office ; but during the Hundred Days he was elected a deputy for 
his department to the Chamber of Representatives. After the 
second fall of Napoleon, he was excepted as a regicide from the law 
of amnesty, and condemned to banishment. it is yet uncertain 
whether he ever quitted France: but if he did, he shortly returned, 
and buried himself in strict privacy at Macon, where, under the 
assumed name of Merger, he passed the last years of his life in utter 
oblivion. * Unknown at | Macon, says his biographer, ¢ he lived in 
retirement, decently, and even piously. In his last moments, he 
showed the remorse and contrition of a Christian penitent for his 
offences; but he did not explain himself farther, at least before wit« 
nesses: and the surprise was very great, when it was discovered, 
after his death, that M. Merger was the famous Drouet of St. 
Menehould.’ 

Drouet was only a bold bad man, of ordinary ability and suffi- 
cient courage, such as by all political convulsions are thrown up to 
the surface of society. But Pache and Revelliere-Lépeaux were 
characters far more remarkable, and quite peculiar to the epoch 
of the French Revolution: men who mingled a frantic passion for 
democracy with the pursuit of a philosoph y as wild and visionary: 
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in almost all other respects as in its political doctrines. Theirs 
was an universal licentious enthusiasm, applied at once to religion, 
morals, science, letters, and politics, such as no age of the world 
had ever before exhibited. An entirely new and all-pervading 
species of fanaticism, it sprang from and belonged exclusively to 
the unnatural and distempered state of French society during the 
eighteenth century. Before the Revolution, Pache had been em- 
ploved as tutor in the family of the Maréchal de Castries, who 
settled a pension upon him, and gave him a place in the marine. 
Having married, Pache afterwards resided for some years in Swit- 
zerland, and even acquired property there; but the Revolution 
attracted him back to France, * with the rude manners of a moun- 
taineer, and all the fanaticism of the wildest democrat.’ He began 
by returning to M. de Castries his deed of pension, and by resign- 
ing his brevet of commissary of the marine, and afterwards betook 
himself to serving the state gratuitously in the office of Roland, 
then Minister of the Interior. He was to be seen every morning 
at seven o'clock waiting for the opening of the doors of the office, 
and breakfasting on a piece of dry bread, which he brought in his 
pocket. 

This conduct gained him some popularity; or at least a reput- 
ation for singularity, which at the time was the road to fortune. 
The newspapers of the day called him Ze bon homme Pache, and 
Papa Pache. Brissot and Roland both conceived an affection for 
him, and extolled him much; and the latter, on the retirement of 
Servan from the ministry of War, procured the nomination of 
Pache to succeed ‘him in October, 1792. He was no sooner in- 
stalled in this post than he abandoned his former protectors, began 
to ally himself secretly with the Jacobins, and quickly became, 
under the guise of a placid exterior, one of the most insidious and 
dangerous enemies of the Girondists, to whom he owed his for- 
tunes. His administration of the war-department was violent, 
tyrannical, and extravagantly wasteful. He supported his agents 
in Belgium and other conquered provinces in their work of pillage 
and destruction, not, as it should seem, from any cupidity, but 
from the strange wantonness and unaccountable love of disorder, 
which were so prevalent at that frightful epoch. The nation suf- 
fered no less than the conquered provinces by the total disorganis- 
ation of the war-department under the ministry of Pache; and 
the evil became so insupportable, that the Girondists succeeded in 
obtaining his removal from office. 

His exasperation at this disgrace served only to augment his 
hatred of the Girondists, and to cement his connection with the 
Jacobins. He soon found means to exercise his dangerous quali- 
ties; and only a few days after his expulsion from the ministry, he 

as tumultuously elected Mayor of Paris by the anarchical party 
which prevailed in the municipality. In this station, he was inde- 
fatigable in fomenting the work of mischief; and he never rested 
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until the populace had been wrought up to insurrection, and insti- 
gated to demand the proscription of the Girondists. He was 
therefore a prime mover in the ruin of his former friends; and 
when the Girondists were brought before the revolutionary tribunal 
which hurried them to the scaffold, he appeared against them to 
seal their fate by his denunciations. He afterwards acted for some 
time in concert with Robespier re, until that demagogue, as capri- 
cious as he was sanguinary, suddenly preferred some accusation 
against him, and he was thrown into prison. The fall of Robes- 
pierre saved him from the scaffold: he was afterwards a second 
time denounced under the Directory, but easily succeeded in justi- 
fying himself; and then suddenly, as if disgusted with the world 
and its affairs, in which he had played so atrocious a part, he 
retired to a national domain which ne had acquired in the Ardennes, 
and thenceforth was not only spoken of no more, but seemed him- 
self to avoid hearing or speaking of others. We shall give, in 
the translated words of his biographer, the following authentic 
details (which he declares that he has obtained) on the Tast twenty- 
five years of the life of this man, who, after a career so stormy 


and turbulent, thus plunged all at once into the most profound 
obscurity and quiet. 


‘ The domain of Thym-le-Moitiers, on which Pache resided through- 
out the whole period of the Directory and Empire, and for the nine 
first years of the Restoration, formed all his property, and brought 
him in only from three to four thousand francs a-year (less than 170/.). 
This mediocrity of fortune was sufficient for his wants and his tastes, 
and he even knew how to extract a superfluity from it for works of bene- 
volence. In 1814 and 1815 his tenants owed it to his generosity that they 
were not ruined, like many others, by the charges of the war, which he 
took upon himself. He found himself obliged, however, in 1815, to sell 
a fourth part of his property; and it was ‘much about the same epoch 
that anxiety and disgust caused him to lose his memory to such a 
degree that thenceforth until his death, which happened towards the 
close of 1823, it had become difficult to him to support a conversation 
even for afew moments. Pache never left his retreat, except for the 
purpose of assisting occasionally at the meetings of the agricultural 
society of Mézitres, of which he was a member. He never spoke of 
the political events of his life, nor yet of subsequent public occur- 
rences, of which he wished to remain in ignorance, for he never read 
the newspapers. He did not even engage in any of the local business 
of his district. Without any intimacies, and without habitual society, 
he was nevertheless beloved by the country people who surrounded 
him: he rendered them all the services in his power ; and, above all, he 
took pleasure in giving gratuitous instruction to the youth of his neigh- 
bourhcod. He opened his library to them, where they found many 
works cn mathematics, physics, and natural history; and he com- 
municated his lessons to them with imperturbable patience. It was 
thus that he formed many of our gedmetrical surveyors. His conduc: 
was that of a philanthropic savage: but it is painful to add, that the 
heart of Pache was warmed by no religious feelings. The greater 
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number of his pupils are atheists, and avowed atheists. It is probably 
in the same spirit that he was preparing an elaborate course of meta- 
physics, in which he was long earnestly occupied, and which the deca 

of his intellectual faculties obliged him to leave incomplete. The 
manuscript has passed into the hands of his son, M. Pache, lieutenant- 


colonel of artillery, at this time (1825) employed on active service.’ 
— p. 244. 


From this article we pass to that on Revelliere-LLépeaux ; whose 
memory does not, however, deserve to be placed altogether in con- 
junction with that of Pache. For, vitally erroneous as were his prin- 
ciples, and unhappy and pernicious as was his application of them, 
Revellicre-Lépeaux cannot be denied the praise of good intentions 
and incorruptible integrity. We have here rather a long and a very 
interesting memoir of him, communicated by a friend, as the editor 
is careful to premise ; as he is also, besides this caution, to qualify 
its partiality sufficiently by his own strictures. Revelliere-Lépeaux 
was of a respectable family of La Vendée, and had been originally 
destined for the profession of the law. Before the Revolution, he 
had married a woman of intellectual pursuits, and was happily 
settled near Angers. His wife was fond of botany, and commu- 
nicated her taste to him: his own mind was highly cultivated; and 
they moved in a small circle of friends, whose habits were conge- 
nial, The members of this society had imbibed the growing 


opinions of the times, and were so enamoured of the visions of 


republican equality, that they had resolved to seek together an 
asylum of liberty either in Switzerland or America. 

After balancing the choice, the preference had just been declared 
for America, when the events of 1789 enchained their attention 
and hopes to their own country; and Revelliére-Lépeaux soon 
plunged enthusiastically into the vortex of the Revolution. He 
was elected deputy for Angers to the States-General; and his first 
acts in the National Assembly manifested his republican principles. 
Proceeding in the same career in the Convention, he voted for-the 
death of the King, and sided throughout with the Girondists. He 
fearlessly denounced the nascent projects of Robespierre ; and in 
his whole course of political life exhibited a boldness and hardihood 
of spirit, which were remarkably contrasted with bodily weakness 
and infirmities. Owing to the brutal treatment which he received 
in his youth from a priest his preceptor, who used to strike him 
violently on the back and stomach, his spine and chest had grown 
deformed, and condemned him to an existence of corporeal suffer- 
ing. Upon some occasion he followed the infamous Danton to the 
tribune of the Convention to oppose his motion. ‘ Que viens-tu 
faire ici?” said the athletic ruffian rudely, looking down upon his 
feeble adversary with mingled surprise and derision. ‘ Te démas- 
quer et te contondre,” replied he. Toi!” cried Danton with a 
jesture of contempt, ‘je te ferais tourner sur la pouce.” —‘* Nous 
allons voir,” was the cool rejoinder.—‘ Mais qui t’a donné tant 
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‘ 


de presomption : ?” said one of Danton’s party, who followed to his 
support.— J’ai la conscience d’un homme, il n’a que l’audace 
d’un scélérat,” replied Revellicre. The speech, which he after- 
wards pronounced from the tribune, was full of energy, and had the 
effect of delaying the final victory of the Jacobins for a few days. 

On the fall of the Girondists, and the triumph of their adver- 
saries, Revelliere-Lépeaux was denounced, but fled in time to save 
his life. He remained concealed in various parts of France, while 
his wife and daughter were driven from their home in La Vendée 
by the royalists, and his house and property were reduced to ashes. 
When the fall of Robespierre permitted Revellitre to emerge from 
his concealment, he was re-united to his family at Paris, and 
restored to his seat in the Convention. 'Thenceforth, for some 
years, his political career was prosperous and distinguished. He 
filled several offices in the Convention, was one of its last presi- 
dents, and finally became a leading member in the first Executive 
Directory of five. We shall not follow his biographer through 
the vicissitudes, — less sanguinary, but scarcely less rapid, than 
those of the earlier stages of the Revolution, —which prepared 
the dissolution of the Directory and the establishment of the con- 
sular and imperial governments. ‘These vicissitudes removed Re- 
velliére from political office; and he seems, in the weariness and 
disappointment which had succeeded to his enthusiasm, to have 
retired gladly into private life. He was poor, but he maintained 
to the last the austere integrity of his republican principles ; nor, 
throughout the long and despotic reign of Buonaparte, could he 
ever be induced to accept any of the pecuniary offers of the Usurper, 
nor even to conciliate his power. 

His friend and biographer enlarges much on Buonaparte’s 
hatred of him, and of the last proof of aversion which he be- 
queathed to him in a passage in the Mémorial de St. Hélene. But 
we judge, on the contrary, that the despot evinced much magna- 
nimity towards so feeble an enemy; and his forbearance, with 
regar d to Revelliére, appears, indeed, in favourable contrast to his 
mean rancour against another defenceless opponent (Pius VII.), 
which is also recorded in this volume. It is singular and honour- 
able to Napoleon that, so far from provoking him to tyrannical 
extremities, the stubborn hostility of Revelliére seems only to have 
inspired him with respect for the sturdy republican, and with the 
inclination to serve him. ‘The First Consul frequently solicited the 
Ex- Director to appear at the Thuileries: his only answer was, that 
if the Consul wished to see him, he knew that he received every 
one politely. The Emperor commanded the Institute to take the 
oaths of fidelity, and Revelli¢re as_a member was specially sum- 
‘moned to render this obedience. He refused ; and in reply to the 
fears of his friends, observed only, * He may crush me, for he is 
strong and I am feeble; but there is one thing above his power — 
he cannot make me bend.” Napoleon then contented himself with 
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commanding that his name should be erased from the list of the 
Institute ; but this did not prevent him, some years later (in 1810), 
from offering him a pension, leaving it to himself to fix the amount, 
if he would but make the request. His answer was characteristic : 
‘¢ that having done the imper ‘ial government no service, he had no 
claim to its favours.’ ’—** J] would rather,” added he, grasping the 
hand of the friend who was the organ of the imperial offer, ** edu- 

cate my son and portion my daughter with the fruits of my priva- 
tions, than with those of my dishonour.” 

From’ that epoch, Revelliere continued to lead an undisturbed 
and peaceful life in retirement, until the second invasion of 
France, during which, being obliged to abandon his residence to the 
allied troops, he lost the letters of Buonaparte and other interesting 
papers. Not having filled any office during the Hundred Days, he 
was not excepted from the law of amnesty ; but never theless, whilst 
staying in Paris in the following year, he received a visit from a 
police-agent, who hinted to him that his appearance in the capital 
excited surprise. He drily replied, that he knew of no law which 
obliged him to quit Paris; and he remained unmolested. This was 
his last struggle with power ; and he closed his days tranguilly, but 
not before, as his biographer informs us, he had dictated to his 
son memoirs of his public and private life, of which he sent a 
duplicate copy to a friend in America, giving strict injunctions that 
neither should be published until a remote period. Of some of 
the peculiar opinions of Revelliére-Lépeaux, we shall best give an 
idea in the words of the following passage from the article before us: 


‘ At the period of the creation of the Institute Revelliére-Lé- 
peaux had been named a member of the class of moral and political 
science, by the first-third of that learned body. Some time before the 
18th of Fructidor, he read to his colleagues a paper, entitled “ Re- 
flexions sur le Culte, les Cérémonies Civiles, et les Fétes Nationales.” 
In this he evinced a decided aversion for the doctrines of the old esta- 
blished hierarchy, which he considered as totally incompatible with the 
republican system. But in overturning the church, the demagogue 
government had set up nothing in its place. Persuaded that the ab- 
sence of religious ideas must plunge the people again, by the oblivion of 
moral laws, into excesses of superstition, Revelliére-Lépeaux thought 
that a simple worship, admitting no other dogmas than the existence of 
God and the immortality of the soul, must bring back to these fun- 
damental principles of morality those who had been carried away 
by the excitement and license of the Revolution, without excluding 
others, who, attached to more complicated religious systems, could not 
disown in this the common source of their faith. He would have desired 
that the acts which gave birth to the ties of kindred should be cele- 
brated with a solemnity rejected by the habits of the demagogues, and 
that, in the same spirit, public festivals should complete the consistency 
of the moral institutions of the nation. These ideas made some impres- 
sion upon the public, but suited neither the royalists nor the anarchists. 
They produced an association known under the name of Théophilan- 
thropie, and of which the brother of the celebrated mineralogist Haiiy 
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appears to have been the real founder. This sect was embraced by men 
of different shades of opinion, such as Dupont de Nemours, Lecoulteux 
de Canteleu, Goupil de Préfeln, &c. Revelli¢re-Lépeaux considered it 
a laudable enterprise, but contented himself with approving of it, feel- 


ing that any co-operation of government would be injurious to it.’— 
p- 260. 


In the lives of the two remaining conventionalists numbered in 
the obituary of 1824, Cambacérés and Lebrun, there was a curious 
coincidence. Their course was parallel; and it is a little singular, 
that they should have terminated their earthly career within a few 
months of each other. Both had been originally bred to the law; 
both, after escaping the perils of the Revolution by their address 
and good fortune, rose into consideration as the times became 
calmer; and on the last brief and delusive settlement of the re- 
publican government, they were chosen together by Buonaparte for 
his associates in the consular dignity. Napoleon declares, (in the 
Mémorial de St. Héléne,) that ‘ he had chosen in Cambacérés 
and Lebrun two men of merit, two distinguished individuals, both 
prudent, moderate, and able, but yet of widely opposite shades of 
character. The one, Cambacérés, the advocate of abuses, of preju- 
dices, of old institutions, of the revival of honours and titles, &c.; 
the other, cold, severe, phlegmatic, and the stern opponent of all 
these objects.” Madame de Stael had pronounced an earlier and 
similar judgment on them. ‘ With singular sagacity,” says she, 
“ Buonaparte chose for his coadjuters in the consulship two men 
who served only to disguise his solitary despotism: the one, Cam- 
bacérés, a lawyer of great attainments, but who had learnt in the 
Convention to bend habitually before the reign of terror; the other, 
Lebrun, a man of very cultivated mind and polished manners, but 
who had been formed under the Chancellor Maupeou, and had 
been taught to consider not even the forms of the old monarchy 
sufficiently despotic. Cambacérés was the interpreter of Buona- 
parte with the revolutionists, Lebrun with the royalists: both 
translated the same text in a different language.” 

The parity of these two men’s fortunes advanced equally under 
the imperial system. Both were raised to the princely dignity : 
Cambacérés became Arch-chancellor of the empire, with the title of 
Prince and Duke of Parma; Lebrun Arch-treasurer, and Duke of 
Placentia. Both were placed in the House of Peers on the first 
restoration of the Bourbons, and both renewed their obedience to 
Napoleon during the Hundred Days. On the second restoration 
of the Bourbons they were disgraced together, and they were alike 
recalled to their dignities, and died peaceably in their country. 

The sketch of the life of Cambacérés, which is given in this 
volume, affords, in all its accurate and interesting details, a. com- 
plete justification of Madame de Stael’s reproach that he had learnt 
from long habit to bow his neck before the reign of terror, There 


never was, in a season of tremendous convulsions, so perfect an 
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example of successful time-serving. Descended from an ancient 
Samille-de-robe, he had received an hereditary education for the law; 
and he successively accommodated the principles of his science with 
wonderful versatility to the wildest theories of a democracy, to the 
forms of a constitutional republic, which were only less flagrantly 
prostituted, and to the rigour of an imperial despotism. He was a 
principal instrument in the composition of every code which, dur- 
ing the whole course of the Revolution, was employed for the viola- 
tion of liberty and justice. Yet his nature was any thing but cruel ; 
nor were his intentions otherwise culpable than as he meanly sacri- 
ficed every consideration to his personal safety. In the Convention 
he was led by his natural moderation to resist violent and iniquitous 
measures, as far as he dared; and he certainly endeavoured, indi- 
rectly, to save the life of Louis XVI., though his conduct on the 
trial of the unhappy monarch was, after the second restoration of 
the Bourbons, very unjustly wrested into a pretext for excepting 
him ‘from the law of amnesty. After the death of the King, find- 
ing that his moderation had provoked the suspicion of the ferocious 
Jacobins, his timidity induced him to court their favour; and as his 
biographer, over indulgently, excuses his cowardice, ‘ he too often 
voted with them.’ He was employed by that party in all the vision- 
ary legislation of the period, and was a passive sharer in their atro- 
cities. ‘Thus it was that he glided in secure infamy through all the 
massacres of Robespierre’s reign, and yet contrived to escape the 
retribution, which doomed that monster and his associates to close 
their existence on the same scaffolds which they had saturated with 
blood. Cambacérés ‘is the only instance with which we are ac- 
quainted of an individual who succeeded in passsing through the 
whole course of the Revolution without incurring imprisonment or 
imminent danger. After the fall of Robespierre, his credit continued 
to augment; and he rode on the surface of every subsequent 
storm. it appears that in his last years he became a devotee, and 
applied himself earnestly to all kinds of religious observances. He 
bequeathed large legacies to various charitable endowments ; and 
his testament, in the name of the Holy Trinity, implored the par- 
don of Heaven for “ the innumerable offences which he had com- 
mitted,” but without specifying their nature. 

The character of Lebrun was gifted with more dignity, and his 
career was less objectionable than that of Cambacérés. He began 
his public life, however, as the secretary of the Chancellor Mau- 
peou, and the organ of his arbitrary administration. He shared in 
his master’s disgrace, and had passed the prime of his life in retire- 
ment, when the Revolution commenced. He then re-appeared as 
a deputy to the first Assembly, and showed himself active, patriotic, 
and moderate. He spoke frequently on financial questions, in 
which he was intimately versed; and he was one of the few who, 
in his writings, at that early epoch, foretold the lapse of the Revo- 
lution into anarchy, and the final establishment of a despotism. 
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After the massacre at the Thuileries, on the 10th of August, 1792, 
he seceded from the Assembly, and prudently resigned all public 
functions. He did not, however, escape imprisonment in the reign 
of terror, and was only saved by the fall of Robespierre. After 
that event he came forward again on the political stage, and thence- 
forth, like Cambacérés, rose quickly into credit and important em- 
ployments. Under the empire he increased his reputation as a 
financier; and he preserved, in the government of Genoa, and, 
afterwards, of Holland, a fair character for moderation and equity. 
He was, as Madame de Stael has borne evidence, a man of con- 
siderable intellectual taste and attainments; and his elegant trans- 
lations of Homer and Tasso still maintain their place in French 
literature. Under the Bourbon government he constantly voted in 
the House of Peers with the moderate constitutional party; and he 
died tranquilly, at the great age of eighty-seven years. ~ 

We may here, by the way, observe, that this volume of the 
French obituary exhibits a surprising number of cases of longevity. 
It is as. if, by a whimsical privilege, the men who had outlived. the 
perils of the Revolution were enfranchised of the ordinary. laws. of 
mortality, and had become invulnerable, beyond. their natural term, 
to the shafts of the destroyer. We have not forgotten in our critical 
office to extract tables of longevity from this obituary ; but it might 
surprise the curious in such matters to reckon up the very large pro- 
portion, among a hundred and twenty individuals in this collection, 
who passed the fatal climax of the threescore and ten years of hu- 
manity. No inconsiderable number of them reached ages of from 
eighty to ninety years. Another little circumstance in this mass of 
biography deserves notice as illustrative of the unhappy and turbu- 
lent condition of French society during the last third of a century : 
there are very few individuals in the crowd of names before us, of 
whom it is not recorded that some portion of their career was spent 
in the military service. 

After having noticed at some length the memoirs of these remark- 
able revolutionary characters which figure in the collection, we.can 
do little more than run over the catalogue to point out a few of the 
remaining persons of any celebrity who are included in the volume. 
There is a long, and not an uninteresting, article on Louis X VIII., 
written at once with more good humour, impartiality, and bold 
candour, than is usually found in royal biography. We have also 
an animated memoir of Prince Eugene Beauharnois, the step-son 
of Bonaparte, which appears to us to describe justly his respectable 
though not very eminent qualities. Among the notices of men of 
letters and science, we are presented with accounts of the elder 
Lacretelle : — of Cuvelier the dramatist, the creator, as his country- 
men will insist, of the melo-drama, and whose facility of composi- 
tion is at least remarkable, since he has left behind him more than 
ahundred and ten pieces of the kind: — of Langlés and Ruffin, 
the orientalists, the latter of whom was also, for above sixty years, 
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employed, with little intermission, in French diplomacy at the 
Porte, and was assuredly a person both of great learning and poli- 


tical talents: — of Duvaucel the naturalist, who died while ona | 


scientific mission in India: —of Sage, the chemist, and Thouin, 
the botanist ; — and of Levaillant, the amusing and eccentric tra- 
veller, the veracity of whose statements has, perhaps, not always 
been disputed with reason. To this enumeration we may add the 
names of the painters, Géricault, Girodet, and Lemonnter. 

In the portion of the volume devoted to foreign biography, the 
article on the late Pope, Pius VII., is the only one which deserves 
commendation or notice. It is very well written, ample, and cor- 
rect in its details; but the biography of Chiaramonti is principally 
interesting, as his life was only remarkable for the unworthy treat- 
ment which he suffered at Buonaparte’s hands, and for the inflex- 
ible constancy with which, in the last extremity, he resisted the 
violence and brutality of the tyrant. There might be many acts of 
more enormous guilt in the despotism of Napoleon, but there is no 
transaction in his whole history which exhibits his character so 
disgracefully, and even ridiculously, for mingled cruelty and little- 


ness of mind, as this relentless persecution of an inoffensive and 
defenceless old man. 





ArT. VI. Anne Boleyn; a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man. 8vo. pp. 168. 8s. 6d. London. Murray. 1826. 


Our poetry has followed the common laws of trade. A few years 
ago, it came into the market a novelty, rose rapidly into demand, 
brought high competition, and, as the result, the commodity soon 
overstocked the dealers. ‘To follow up the commercial phraseology, 
the market is now at its lowest depression, flat to a proverb, and 
until some sudden revolution in public feeling shall take us by sur- 
prise again, flat-it is likely to remain. 

We leave the..discovery of the causes which may give birth to 
this not undesirable revolution to the reader’s own way of viewing 
the subject, and come to the present poem. 

Mr. Milman has been now a habitua! writer for many years: he 
has received a fair allowance of public attention, and, in the spirit 
of becoming gratitude, he has descended into the solitary field, and 
here thrown down his glove, to assert the abandoned cause of 
“‘ peerless poetry.” Whether he is altogether the champion that 
in her more palmy days she would have chosen, whether his vi- 
gour be equal to his zeal, or his dexterity in the use of his weapons 
be of a rank to ensure triumph, we shall not now pause to deter- 
mine. Let him enjoy at least the praise of doing that which nobody 
else seems inclined to do; and if he is‘ not destined to exult in his 
success, let him have the full honours of a “ desperate fidelity.” 
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He has chosen an excellent form for his poetry. Of all. the-shapes 
which genius loves, the most vivid and potential is the tragic drama. 
It marches along, with all the passions in its train. It disdains re- 
mote and lingering description. It is no maker of pictures of the 
past, however splendid and spirited ; it makes the past live; it gives 
action and mind to the dead; its whole intercourse is with actual 
being, in its highest state of animation and impulse. Like the epic, 
it is a habitual wanderer among the monuments of the mighty 
dead; but it is of a higher function and nature, it is not satisfied 
with the memories of kings and heroes, it commands their presence 
in their attributes of passion and power, “ in their armour as they 
lived.” It peoples the sepulchre; and the slumber once scattered 
by its voice returns no more. 

Next in force and vividness to the true tragic drama is the dra- 
matic poem. By the introduction of the characters, speaking for 
themselves, the long circumlocutions and dreary explanations of the 
author are escaped. ‘The scene is transferred with the rapidity of 
the stage. ‘The quick contrast of character, the rapid interchange of 
dialogue, the dexterous complication of adventure, that makethe charm 
of the theatre, are in their degree compassed. ‘The dramatic poem 
wants the severe compactness of the drama; and what it gains in 
facility, it loses tenfold in interest by the loss of vigour. But it still 
holds the nearest rank; and until we shall see the brilliant pheno- 
menon of a great tragic play arise, to shine over the darkness of our 
national stage, we shall receive, with no reluctant homage, its har- 
binger in the ¢ dramatic poem.’ 

Mr. Milman’s work is founded on the well-known period of our 
history, when the unfortunate Anne Boleyn was sacrificed to the 
brutal and capricious license of Henry. The poem commences 
with a dialogue between Mark Smeaton and his sister Magdalene, 
a nun, who had been driven from one of the sequestrated establish- 
ments. Mark has been educated abroad, and become a skilful 
player on the lute. His sister asks him for one of the strains 


which they sing in the royal chapel. He replies in the following 


pretty lines : 


‘ Mark. Dearest, yes, I'll bring 

All these, and hymns forbidden there ; there’s one 

Was taught me by asimple fisher-boy, 

That sail’d the azure tide of that bright bay 

That laves the walls of Naples: as he sung — 

What time the midnight waves were starr'd with barks, 

Each with its single glowworm lamp, that tipt 

The waters round with rippling lines of light — 

You would have thought Heaven’s queen had strew’d around 

Silence, like that among the stars, when pause 

The angels in ecstatic adoration. 
‘ Magdalene. Speak on, speak on ! — Were it a stranger’s voice 


That thus discoursed, I could lose days in listening ; 
But thine —— 
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} ‘ Mark Oh! Magdalene, thou know’st not here 
In our chill, damp, and heavy atmosphere, | 
The power, might, magic, mystery of sweet sounds ! 


j i Oh! on some rock to sit, the twilight winds 

i® Breathing all odour by —at intervals 

| To hear the hymnings of some virgin choir, 
( With pauses musical as music’s self, 


Come swelling up from deep and unseen distance : 
iz Or under some vast dome, like heaven’s blue cope, 
qi All full and living with the liquid deluge : 
ay Of harmony, till pillars, walls, and aisles, | 
ie The altar-paintings and cold images, 

Catch life and motion, and the weight of feeling 

Lies like a load upon the breathless bosom " pp. 6—8. 


Magdalene, zealous for her faith, is alarmed for the steadiness of 
her brother’s, exposed as he is to the captivations of the court, and, 
above all, to ‘that heretical and wicked queen.’ But the advice | 
seems to have come too late, for the boy, though unchanged in his | 
belief, is already enamoured of Anne, whose habits of life he thus | 


describes : 


‘ Her audience 
Is of the wretched, destitute, forlorn : 
The usher to that court is Beggary, 
And Want the chamberlain: her flatterers, those 
Whose eloquence is full and bursting hearts ; , 
Her parasites, wan troops of starving men 
Round the full furnish’d board — pale dowerless maids — 
: Nuns, like thyself, cast forth from their chaste cloisters 
To meet the bitter usage of the world; 
While holiest men are ever in her presence : 
Nor can their lavish charity exhaust 
The treasures of her goodness.’ pp- 10, 11. 


Pay 








The chief agent of the piece now appears, the Jesuit Angelo; 
on whom the poet has lavished no slight portion of sombre colour- 
ing. ‘The following passage is extravagant beyond all bounds: 


‘ But thou 
That art a part of God’s dread majesty, 


In whose dusk robe his own disastrous purposes 

Th’ Almighty veils, twin-born with Destiny, 

Inexorable Secrecy! come, cowl 

This soul in deep impervious biackness ! — Grant 

I may deny myself the pride and fame 

ii! Of bringing back this loose apostate land 

Hi To the true Faith. Be all mine agency 

. Secret as are the springs of living fire 

\ ‘ In the world’s centre, bury deep my name, 

rt That mortal eye ne’er read it, till emblazed 

: i Amid the roll of Christ’s great saints and martyrs 
| 

| 





It shake away the oblivious gloom of ages.’ p- 14. 
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He takes Mark Smeaton to task relative to the Queen’s favourites, 
and suggests that he may be in the road to favour. It is to be ob- 
served, in the Jesuit’s whole character, that he is declared to be 
sincere, that the violences or artifices which he uses are in obe- 
dience to that strong enthusiasm, whose purpose is to do Heaven 
service, and which, in more than religious matters, so easily over- 
looks the crime of the means in the profound value of the object. 
But in the wish to make the character forcible, Mr. Milman has, 
unwittingly and injudiciously, made it all but diabolical. 


‘ That warning was a master-stroke : it brings 
The impossible within the scope of thought ; 
We do forbid but what may come to pass ; 
And he will brood on it, because forbidden, 
Till his whole soul is madness. All the rest 
Are full of their proud honour, and disdain 
To torture with vain villanous misconstruction 
Each innocent phrase to looseness. Cursed woman ! 
’Gainst whom remorselessness is loftiest duty, 
And mercy sin beyond Heaven’s grace — think’st thou 
To be a Queen, and dare to be a woman ! 
Play fool upon thy dizzy precipice, 
Nor smile, nor word, nor look, nor thought but’s noted 
In our dark registers ; each playful jest 
Is chronicled, and we are rich in all 
That’s ocular proof and circumstance of guilt 
To jealousy’s distemper’d ear. 

And thou, 

Proud King ! the church’s head ! — each lustful thought, 
Each murtherous deed, is a new link of the chain 
By which our slaves are trammell’d: we'll let slip 
Thy own fierce passions, ruthless as the dogs 
Of war, to prey on thy obdurate heart ; 
And they shall drag thee down, base, suppliant, 
Beneath our feet — or drive thee maddening on, 
An hideous monster of all guilt, to fright 
The world from its apostasy, and brand 
The heretic cause with thy eternal shame.’ pp. 19, 20. 


.The scene next brings forward the Queen, Lord Rochford, and 
Mark Smeaton, who is introduced for the singular purpose of sing- 
ing “ The Protestant’s Hymn to the Virgin,” a trial of strength as 
well as of skill, for it occupies no less than eight pages ! ; 

Angelo and Bishop Gardiner are now in close council. Gardiner 
is reluctant to acknowledge the extent of his views; but Angelo 
urges and inflames him, until his tardiness gives way. The Bishop 
makes some passing remark on the superiority to which a man of 
the Jesuit’s powers might be presumed to attain. ‘The remark is 
suddenly answered by Angelo’s disclaimer of all worldly views. We 
give this passage entire, as one of the best in the volume. 

‘ Oh! fear not, 


Nor jealously mistrust me, lest I cross 
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Thy upward path: I have forsworn the world, 

Not with the formal oaths that burst like flax, 

But those that chain the soul with triple iron. 

Earth hath no guerdon I may covet, none 

I may enjoy.— Thou, Stephen Gardiner, 

Shalt rule submissive prelates, peers, and kings, 
Loftiest in station, as in mind the mightiest ; 

And a perpetual noon of golden power 

Shall blaze around thy lordly mitred state. 

I’m girt for other journeys: at that hour, 

When all but crown’d the righteous work, this isle 
Half bow’d again to the Holy See, I go 

Far in some savage land unknown, remote 

From civilized or reasonable life, 

From letters, arts — where wild men howl around 
Their blood-stain’d altars — to uplift th’ unknown, 
Unawful crucifix : I go to pine 

With famine ; waste with slow disease ; the loathing 
And scorn of men. And when thy race is run, 
Thou, Winchester, in marbled cemetery, 

Where thy cathedral roof, like some rich grove, 
Spreads o’er, and all the wall with ’scutcheons blaze, 
Shalt lie. While anthem’d choirs and pealing organs, 
And incense clouds, and a bright heaven of lamps, 
Shall solemnize thy gorgeous obsequies ; 

O’er my unsepulchred and houseless bones, 

Cast on the barren beach of the salt sea, 

Or arid desert, where the vulture flaps 

Her dreary wings, shall never wandering priest 

Or bid his beads or say one passing pray’r. 

Thy memory shall live in this land’s records 

While the sea girds the isle ; but mine shall perish 
As utterly as some base beggar’s child 

That unbaptiz’d drops like abortive fruit 

Into unhallow’d grave.’ pp- 49—5l. 


Anne has at length had evidence of the King’s desertion of her 


for Jane Seymour. 


‘I saw it — 
"Twas no foul vision — with unblinded eyes 
I saw it: his fond hands, as once in mine, 
Were wreath’d in hers: he gazed upon her face 
Even with those sorcerous eyes, no woman looks at — 
I know it, ah! too well — nor madly dote. 
That eloquence, the self-same burning words 
That seize the awe-struck soul, when weakest, thrill’d 
Her vainly-deaf averted ears.’ p: 56. 


All this is injudicious : it is, at best, the language of a romantic 


girl. But what are we to think of the sorcerous eyes and irresistible 
tenderness of that old, brawling ruffian, Henry? The nor madly 
dote we may attribute, at our pleasure, either to the Queen’s con- 


of 


viction of her being in possession of her senses, or to the fascination 


the King. ‘This idle exuiberance flows on. 
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‘ But thou, 
Oh! thou, my crime, my madness! thou on whom 
The loftiest woman had been proud to dote, 


Had he been master of a straw-roof’d cottage !’ p- 56. 


Such is the formidable inconvenience of founding a poem on a 
transaction of authentic history. 


‘ This he 
That lay whole hours before my worshipp’d feet, 
Making the air melodious with his words ? 
So fearful to offend, having offended 
So fearful of his pardon, not myself 
More jealous of my maiden modesty.’ p- 66. 


Who can recognise the licentious and brutal King in the sighing 
swain of this pastoral picture ? 


The plot now advances to the subornation of Mark Smeaton as 
a witness against the Queen’s honour. The boy resists; but is 
finally induced to forswear himself, under the suggestion, that the 
proof of her infidelity would be used only so far as to procure a 
divorce, her life being spared in consequence. 

The Queen goes to the tilting match at Greenwich, where the 


King’s pretended jealousy is inflamed by the incident of the hand- 
kerchiet. ‘che whole is thus described by Angelo: 


‘ T stood 
Within the tilt-yard, not to take delight 
Carnal, unpriestly, in the worldly pageant : 
Though, Heaven forgive me! when the trumpets blew, 
And the lists fell, and knights as brave, and full 
Of valour as their steeds of fire, wheel’d forth, 
And moved in troops or single, orderly 
As youths and maidens in a village dance, 
Or shot, like swooping hawks, in straight career ; 
The old Caraffa rose within my breast — 
Struggled my soul with haughty recollections 
Of when I rode through the outpour’d streets of Rome, 
Enamouring all the youth of Italy 
With envy of my noble horsemanship. 
But I rebuked myself, and thought how Heaven 
Had taught me loftier mastery, to rein 
And curb with salutary governance 
Th’ unmanaged souls of men. But to our purpose ; 
Even at the instant, when all spears were levell’d, 
And rapid as the arblast bolt, the knights 
Spurr’d one by one to the ring, when breathless leant 
The ladies from their galleries — from the Queen’s 
A handkerchief was seen to fall; but while 
Floating it dallied on the air, a knight, 
Sir Henry Norreys, as I learnt, stoop’d down, 
Caught, wreath’d in his plume, regain’d his spear, 
And smote right home the quivering ring: th’ acclaim 
Burst forth like roaring waters, but the King 
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Sprang up, and call’d to horse, while tumult wild 
Broke up the marr’d and frighted ceremony.’ pp- 86—88. 


The Queen is arrested as false, and conducted to the Tower. 
Before she enters the gates she takes a last glance at the free world 
in these pretty and picturesque lines: 


‘ Oh! Sir, pause — one look 
One last long look, to satiate all my senses. 
Oh! thou blue cloudless canopy, just tinged 
With the faint amber of the setting sun, 
Where one by one steal forth the modest stars 
To diadem the sky : —thou noble river, 
Whose quiet ebb, not like my fortune, sinks 
With gentle downfall, and around the keels 
Of those thy myriad barks mak’st passing music : — 
Oh! thou great silent city, with thy spires 
And palaces, where I was once the greatest, 
The happiest — I, whose presence made a tumult 
In all your wondering streets and jocund marts : — 
But most of all, thou cool and twilight air, 
That art a rapture to the breath! ‘The slave, 
The beggar, the most base down-trodden outcast, 
The plague-struck livid wretch, there’s none so vile, 
So abject, in your streets, that swarm with life — 
They may inhale the liquid joy Heaven breathes — 
They may behold the rosy evening sky — 
They may go rest their free limbs where they will : 
But I — but I, to whom this summer world 
Was all bright sunshine ; I, whose time was noted 
But by succession of delights —— Oh! Kingston, 
Thou dost remember, thou wert then Lieutenant, 
Tis now — how many years ? —my memory wanders — 
Since I set forth from yon dark low-brow’d porch, 
A bride — a monarch’s bride — King Henry’s bride ! 
Oh! the glad pomp, that burn’d upon the waters — 
Oh! the rich streams of music, that kept time 
With oars as musical — the people’s shouts, | 
That call’d Heaven’s blessings on my head, in sounds 
That might have drown’d the thunders I’ve more need 
Of blessing now, and not a voice would say it.’ pp- 106, 107. 





Anne is tried before the council, is speedily condemned, and, to 
her infinite grief, her condemnation involves the lives of Norreys 
and her other gertlemen. They die protesting her innocence and 
their own. Mark Smeaton, awakened at last from his dream of 
saving her, dies on the scaffold, exclaiming against himself and his 
deception. The Queen, after listening to the bell which tolled for 
their successive deaths, is brought out, makes a speech from the 
scaffold, nearly copied from the history, and dies in forgiveness and 
resignation. 

On the whole, this poem will add nothing to Mr. Milman’s de- 
served reputation. It exhibits the same forcible and classic language 
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which first gave promise of his career; but it wants the vividness 
of conception and truth of character, without which poetry, and, 
above all, drarnatic poetry, must see its laurels wither leaf by leaf. 
The character of the Jesuit, Angelo, is, as we have remarked, an 
extravaganza, an intolerable exaggeration. The possession of the 
loftiest feelings with the commission of the most fiendish treacheries 
is not in nature. No madness of enthusiasm can degrade and in- 
furiate the moral sense to this pitch. The other characters are 
generally feeble and incomplete. Of Henry we have but a few 
sonorous lines. Of Gardiner’s character we have but a sketch, and 
that sketch bearing no similitude to the bold minded, intelligent, 
and haughty original. The treachery practised by Mark Smeaton 
extinguishes all the interest with which the author had evidently 
intended to grace and bring out his character. Anne Boleyn is the 
most finished picture of the piece, and exhibits some touches of 
nature and delicacy: but even she declaims at an oppressive length ; 
and the poetry of her speeches too frequently sinks under the pon- 
derousness of her grief. 

In our selections we have uniformly chosen the most striking pas- 
sages; and the reader will see with pleasure like our own that Mr. 
Milman has not yet lost his early and picturesque powers. 





Art. VII. Travels in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hanover, Germany, 
Netherlands, &c. By William Rae Wilson, Esq. F.S.A. Author of 
Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land. 8vo. pp.659. 1/. 1s. London. 
Longman and Co. 1826. 


Norway and Sweden have more attractions for a traveller fond of 
diversified and picturesque scenery than is generally imagined. 
Mountain, wood, and water conspire to form, in many parts of these 
countries, prospects that are not often to be met with elsewhere ; 
and the roads in general, at least those which are most frequented, 
are usually kept in excellent order.. It adds not a little to the plea- 
sures of a journey through those united kingdoms, that the traveller 
has no bandits to fear, as in Italy, Portugal, and Spain. The pea- 
santry are industrious, hospitable, and remarkably civil and attentive 
to strangers. The expenses of travelling are trifling in comparison 
to what they are in any part of the south of Europe; and, what is 
of equal consequence, a tourist, if he observe the regulations of the 
post, may proceed with as much expedition as he pleases, without 
being exposed to any disappointments as to horses, or to imposi- 
tion of any description. ‘The inns, indeed, are not of the highest 


character for cleanliness and comfort; a defect which, together with 


the absence of those attractions that arise from collections of numer- 
ous and distinguished works of art, and of populous and well-built 
towns, may, in a great measure, account for the neglect with which 
our emigrant classes have hitherto treated the regions of the north. 
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In short, that quarter is not fashionable, and we fear that it never 
will be so, notwithstanding Mr. Rae Wilson’s strenuous exertions 
in setting off all its favourable peculiarities to the best advantage. 
When Englishmen leave their own firesides, few of them are dis- 
interested enough as to every thing that touches the sense of per- 
sonal enjoyment, not to seek a climate that is purer and more genial 
than their own. ‘The lands of the vine have also in them a never- 
failing resource for those whose love of fine scenery is easily satiated. 
Besides, the ** Zions” of Christiana and Stockholm are few, and not 
very remarkable: those of the latter might easily be dispatched in 
a morning or two; and as to Christiana, if there were any thing to 
be seen in it, what would an Englishman do in a city where, from 
the wretched state of the streets, he would, in all probability, break 
a leg, or at least sprain an ankle, in his first ramble after curiosities ? 

The real and only charms which the traveller has to expect in 
Norway, or its sister-realm, consist of a succession of some of the 
most varied and beautiful scenes in the world, which nature has 
spread with a lavish hand over the interior of the country. ‘To him 
who is accustomed to commune with that unseen but ever-active 
Power, who marks with attention the effect of her combinations, who 
delights in 


¢ The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields,” 


to him will such a country afford many objects of interest, fruitful, 
in after-life, of the most agreeable recollections. ‘The broken down 
spendthrift, the woman of fashion, the greater part of that vicious and 
extravagant tribe, who saunter for years amid the enervating gardens 
of the south, chiefly for the purpose of indulging in a course of 
licentiousness that would not be tolerated at home, would perish of 
ennui in two days at Frederickshall or Ulnsweter. 

Either of these places, however, but particularly the former, 
seems to exhibit points of landscape-beauty such as never yet have 
entered into the compositions of the most fanciful artist. We agree 
with Mr. Wilson in thinking that several of the scenes which he has 
attempted to describe richly deserve to be transferred to the can- 
vass, and offer to young artists some of the finest imaginable objects 
for study. They must, indeed, explore those scenes with their own 
eyes in order to comprehend their character, for our author seldom 
succeeds in effecting an intelligible sketch of them for his readers. 
He has little of the poet in his composition; and though he pro- 
fesses to feel a strong susceptibility for the charms of nature, yet he 
is more apt to moralise upon them than to reduce them to a picture. 
In this respect, there is a great monotony throughout his work. A 
fine mountain, or an extensive lake, presents itself to his notice; but 
instead of inviting us to admire its grandeur or its loveliness, by an 
engaging description of its details, he launches out into a discourse 
upon the moral government of the universe. 
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This propensity to dissertation upon common-place topics is the 
pervading vice of his volume. The mere circumstance of his setting 
out on his journey gives rise to nearly three pages of reflections, 
much in the style of the “ Meditations among the Tombs.” 
When he touches on the subject of education, there may be some 
excuse for his habit of amplification; but, assuredly, his experience 
in literature ought at this time to have taught him that “ the attri- 
bute of mercy” has been long since worn threadbare by every school- 
boy who has been compelled to write an exercise ; and that the 
glories of * the moon,” the “ queen of light,” and “ the starry vault,” 
have been utterly exhausted both in poetry and prose. Yet Mr. 
Wilson renews them in both. Not content with giving us his own 
elaborate remarks in his loose and wandering phraseology, he 
intersperses almost every one of his pages with two or three illustra- 
tions in verse, without any remarkable effort of discrimination as to 
the source from which he takes them. He cannot trust himself to 


the perils of the deep without being reminded ‘ of the old air so 
popular in Britain: 


‘« Ye gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease, 
How little do you think of the dangers of the seas.” ’ 


That very rare and unknown poem, Thomson’s Seasons, fur- 
nishes him with innumerable quotations, which he thrusts in often 
without the least reference to the subject of which he is treating. In 
one of the towns through which he passed (Carlstadt), he observed 
that the houses were very low, a circumstance which reminds him 
of the following lines in Shakspeare: 


‘“‘ That is the way to make the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 


To bury all !!” 


We cannot, at this moment, refer to the writer to whom the 
author is indebted for the following lines; but, to make the passage 
perfect, we must give the sentence which precedes as well as that 
which succeeds it. ‘ We observed a peasant tending a flock of 


goats, who was playing on the dure, as it is named, or trumpet, with 
true simplicity. 


‘<< Ts there a heart that music cannot melt ? 
Alas ! how is that rugged heart forlorn !” 


This serves as a call to the cattle, particularly in forests.’ This! 
Does he mean “ the rugged heart forlorn?” Such is the construc- 
tion, though he probably alluded to the sound of the trumpet. 


Again, our traveller seeing two bears cross his path is reminded of 
these noble lines : 


“ With visages formidably grim, 


And rugged as Saracens, 
Or Turks of Mahomet’s own kin.” 
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Who the immortal author of these verses may have been, we are 
left to conjecture. But Mr. Wilson, who travelled in Egypt and 
Palestine, might have known that the Turks and Saracens, whatever 
their faults may be, are among the finest specimens of the human 
creation; at least there is a very considerable difference between 
them and the rude tenants of the forest, which the author assures 
us ‘ were frightened away by the rattling of his carriage.’ 

If a gentleman who finds himself in an incurable disposition for 
making a book, be also inclined to decorate his pages with passages 
borrowed from other writers, he should at least repair his own want 
of originality by the superior beauty and force of his quotations. 
Mr. Wilson, on the contrary, seems to give his preference to pas- 
sages which have no intrinsic merit to recommend them, and have 
as little as possible to do with the subject which he imagines they 
illustrate. 

We have already spoken of his propensity to dissertation ; per- 
haps we should have used a graver term, for he seems to be well 
versed in the sacred writings, and to think that he cannot use them 
too abundantly in this narrative of his travels. We yield to no 
man in reverence for the Scriptures ; but we hold that nothing can 
be more inconsistent with that reverence, or more disgusting to 
every person of good taste, than the frequent repetition of passages 
from those inspired works on every trifling occasion that arises in 
the common course of worldly affairs. = T he affectation of superior 
sanctity is one of the most prevailing and plausible vices of our 
day, and is generally found linked with bigotry in religion. Mr. 
Wilson’s sanctity may be, as we doubt not it is, perfectly sincere ; 
but it certainly should have taught him to follow the course of 
virtue with less ostentation, and to allow to others some portion of 
that liberty of conscience which he arrogates to himself. In his 
opinion every religion is wrong which differs from his own, and 
every man is blinded by superstition who does not worship at the 
same altar with himself! When shall we see our literature purified 
from this base alloy of intolerance ? 

The faults which we have specified, and others which remain to 
be noticed, considerably diminish the estimate which we might 
otherwise have been inclined to form of these ‘ ‘Travels ;’ but, at the 
same time, we must not refuse Mr. Wilson the praise that is due to 
him for making us better acquainted than we had been before with a 
very interesting country. He has also collected together, with 
oreat diligence, many facts relating to the agriculture, the economy, 
and the present state of the gov ernments of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, which are not without value. Like an experienced tra- 
veller, he omits no opportunity of affording his advice to those who 
may follow him in the same route, c cautioning them of the priva- 
tions which they will have to endure, and the evils against which 
they should in time provide. He writes with great “minuteness, 
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detailing every thing, his journey to Harwich, his voyage across the 
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North Sea, his landing at Gothenburg, and every reflection that 
occurred to him on the way, whether it regarded the weather, sea- 
sickness, the want of light-houses in Jutland, or the dangers of the 
Scaw. Arrived in Sweden, (in June, 1824,) he thinks it his first 
duty to discover the etymology of that name. He found it, ¢ like 
that of most other places, disputed,’ and he had the happiness, after 
much toil, to leave it in precisely the same situation. In order to 
afford the reader some idea of the difference which a few days’ sail 
from our shores may make in his outgoings, we shall present him 
with a few of the calculations which Mr. Wilson made at Go- 
thenburg. 


‘ A good family-house, with a stable, coach-house, and every con- 
veniency, may be had for 30/., or from that to 50/. per annum. Arti- 
cles of furniture, unless of foreign manufacture, are comparatively 
low in price. Beef, mutton, and pork is 24d. per pound. In October, 
pork does not cost above 1}d.; veal is 34d., butter 4d., tobacco 2s. 3d., 
tea 2s.10d. per pound. Claret 4s. 6d. per bottle, rum 6s. 8d. per gallon, 
and porter brewed at Gothenburg, 3s.4d. per dozen. Fowls from 7d. 
to 9d.; ducks, tame or wild, 8d. to 9d.; turkies from 3s. 6d. to 5s.; geese 
from ls.2d. to 1s.6d.; and hares from 1s. to ls. 2d. each. Eggs, 20 
for 6d. Salmon from 4d. to 6d. per pound. Lobsters, which it may 
be observed are sent from here to London in well vessels, so as to be 
kept alive, are sold at 2s. per score. Other fish is abundant, and 
forms, with coarse bread, the chief part of the subsistence of the lower 
orders. The corn-brandy, of which they also drink abundantly, costs 
1s. 8d., while French brandy sells at 10s. the gallon. Wheat is about 
30s. per quarter, rye 25s., barley from 18s. to 20s.,and oats 10s. The 
wages of a woman-servant are from 2/. to 3l. a year; a footman 4/. and 
his clothes; and a coachman receives from 6/. to 7/., and he is allowed 
the expense of his dress. A day-labourer receives from 8d. to 1s.’— 
pp. 29, 30. 


In a commercial point of view Gothenburg is of importance, on 
account of its situation between the Baltic and North Sea. It is 
situated in a marshy plain, and, in a general point of view, resem- 
bles the towns of Holland, with a canal running through the prin- 
cipal street, which admits vessels of considerable size to unload at 
the doors of their owners. From Gothenburg Mr. Wilson pro- 
ceeded to Frederickshall, a frontier-town of Norway, rendered 
memorable by the tragical death of Charles XII., who there 





*‘ left the name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


Mr. Wilson’s description of his journey to this celebrated place 
is animated and picturesque. We were particularly amused with 
his account of Mora Bernd, a German Boniface, married to a 
daughter of Erin, whom our traveller encountered at Wenisburg. 

e must proceed onward with him, however, to Frederickshall, 
which, among its other attractions, is remarkable, to Englishmen 
at least, for its cheapness. What would “mine host” of the 
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London Tavern say to providing ‘ twelve persons with a plentiful 
dinner of fish, for the sum of two-pence sterling? The party, 
moreover, may have the ‘ best claret at 2s., sherry at 2s., and com- 
mon wine at 8d. per bottle!’ In addition to these substantial plea- 
sures, the traveller, if he ascends the heights over the town, may 
enjoy one of the finest prospects in Norway. Mr. Wilson’s descrip- 
tion by no means does justice to the scene, but still he furnishes the 
reader with its most prominent features. Imagination must fill up 
the picture. 


‘ After leaving the castle, we proceeded about four miles along a 
private tract, and arrived at the cascades, or cataracts, on the river at 
Titsdale. These, which are numerous and extremely grand, are em- 
ployed for various purposes, particularly in the cutting of wood: there 
are 28 saw-mills, besides those for the grinding of corn and the pre- 
paring of cotton; all of which are situated within the compass of a 
mile. Most of them I visited; and found much employment going on, 
and much joy and singing to be heard among the workmen, which 
brought to mind a remark of Fairfield, in the play, “’Tis a sure sign 
work goes on merrily when folk sing at it.” Among other operations 
pointed out, it may be observed that in one of the former was an in- 
genious mill for the splitting of a log of wood, from which 14 feet of 
plank was cut in the course of a single minute, which would have re- 
quired the labour of two men to finish with a saw in about 20 minutes, 
I found that a plank, 21 feet long, nine inches in breadth, and three 
in thickness, was sent from this place to London and sold for nearly 
100/. On this occasion, having presented a trifle in money. to the 
workmen, I was surprised to see their gratitude so conspicuous, and 
extending so far that they took my hand and kissed it. At the summit 
of Titsdale we proceeded to Ween, the residence of Mrs. Zeigler, 
which stands in a situation where there is, perhaps, the most unrivalled 
prospect imaginable. To give some idea of it, I may mention, there is 
a view of the different falls extending to a great distance, which appear 
like so many steps of stairs ; and there is a great activity observed on 
its banks, and in the different establishments. The windings of the 
river are in a serpentine form, and logs of wood are seen purling over 
these and pursuing their course to be received at different places 
beneath: the hills on each side are adorned with wood; and the town 
of Frederickshall, at the extremity, is situated in a hollow territory. 
There are few places where similar beauties and so many interesting 
objects can be pointed out for the pencil of an artist. From the back 
of the house is seen the lake of Fern, spread out half a mile in distance, 
to which the lawn extends in a gentle sloping direction, and at this 
period of the year its waters were like glass, — 


‘<¢ A spotless mirror, smooth and clear.” 


This lake communicates with the mills, and appears principally to 
supply the water necessary for turning these. Standing in the centre 
of the passage of this house, where there are opposite doors, and be- 
holding the scenery on each side, it is impossible to conceive a more 
charming prospect, or one affording so striking a contrast of hurried 
motion and tranquillity, as on the one hand this placid lake, with the 
reflection of objects on its banks, and on the other the impetuous 
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dashing torrents, fretting and struggling against masses of rock, com- 

bined with the roar these produced, and the hurried motion of the 

mills; but, as any description I can attempt to give must be infinitely 

inadequate to the original, I would add, that this spot must be visited 

in order to be appreciated. It attracted so yee the attention of the 
? 


King of Sweden, when he visited the place, that e expressed a strong 


desire to purchase the house.’— pp. 92—94. 


Perhaps, however, the object of greatest interest at redericks- 
hall is the tomb of Charles XII., which is erected in a paltry style, 
on the precise spot where that obstinate monarch fell. Mr. Wil- 
son enters into a discussion of the circumstances which at- 
tended the death of Charles, and insists that the common account 
of his being mortally wounded by a musket-ball discharged from 
one of the Danish batteries, while he was in the act of examining 
the trenches of the siege, is not to be depended upon. ‘The spot 
where he fell was not within the range of musket-shot: he was 
struck in the dark, and was immediately folded up in acloak by an 
engineer who had accompanied him, who from that time to the hour 
of his death was haunted by the deepest remorse of conscience. 
These are strong circumstances; and the motives which might have 
prevailed on the Prince of Hesse to clear the way in this summary 
manner for the ascent of Eleonora, the sister of Charles, to the 
throne of Sweden, were, it must be avowed, sufficiently powerful. 
The question, nevertheless, is still involved in a degree of mystery 
which we can hardly expect to see satisfactorily solved at this time, 
when more than a hundred winters have confirmed the silence of 
the grave upon it. 

The Storthing, cr Norwegian Parliament, meets at Christiana, 
and is almost the only object for which that capital is worth visit- 
ing. It was not insession when Mr. Wilson arrived there, but he 
endeavoured to compensate himself by making a minute survey of 
the rude and dull streets of the city, and by enquiring into the man- 
ners of its inhabitants. Having seen all the objects which appeared 
to be most interesting at the time in Christiana, he bent his course 
towards Sweden again, ‘ circumstances, as he informs us, having 
prevented him from extending his journey as far as Bergen and 
Drontheim.’? We meet with nothing in the description of his route 
worth extracting, although, from the imperfect and desultory sketches 
which he now and then affords us, it is evident that the country 
through which he travelled is by no means destitute of interest. He 
states, as ‘a remarkable circumstance, that the dreadful earthquake, 
which occurred two years ago, completely destroyed the town of 
Aleppo, and laid waste the country around it, was slightly felt at 
Carlstadt. It certainly is a very remarkable circumstance, if it be 
true. Qn his arrival at Arboga he found numbers of the country 
people assembled there by a tair. Few occasions afford an intel- 
ligent traveller so favourable an opportunity for observing the 


costume and general character of the rustic folks as an assembly of 
VOL, II. F 
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this deseription. We cannot say that Mr. Wilson has availed him- 
self of the opportunity that presented itself to him, so fully or so 
happily as he might have done. The observations with which he 
favours us are, as usual, bespangled with little gems of poetry, but 
his facts are not altogether undeserving of notice. We own that we 
were not prepared for the great corruption of morals which seems 
to prevail on such occasions among the Swedish peasantry. 


‘ A public fair was held at Arboga, at the time of my arrival, which, 
to use an observation of Justice Woodcock, “ never fails to put all 
folks hereabout out of their senses.” This appeared also to be a period 
for the assemblage of persons who offered themselves to be hired as 
servants. Such a sight always appears interesting to a traveller, since 
it affords him not only an opportunity of seeing many articles of the 
manufacture of the country exposed for sale, but marking the manners, 
customs, and dresses of the natives. On this occasion I saw man 
from the most distant parts of Westmanland, distinguished by their 
dress and manners from those of the neighbourhood, with friendly nods 
and smiles, and kind faces. Others of a superior class were better 
dressed, who seemed to try with 


‘ Hats of airy shape, and ribbons gay, 
Love to inspire. 


The fair was held in a large square in front of the principal street, 
where a number of booths had been erected, in which articles of various 
descriptions were spread out, such as confectionary, implements of 
husbandry, silks, lace, hats, toys for children; and further, a great 
number of copper utensils, in which the Swedes seem to excel all other 
nations, were arranged on the ground. Most of the sellers were 
shopkeepers from Stockholm, who had come here to catch the tide as 
it were, to dispose of part of their stock. The town, as may be sup- 
posed, was extremely crowded with people from all quarters of the 
country to see and be seen, and among these were many Tony Lump- 
kins, flaxen-headed ploughboys, Hodges, and Madges, of whom it may 
be said, that : 


‘ Corn and cattle were their only care, 
And their supreme delight, a country fair. 


‘ At this time, however, I did not observe one squire of high degree 
dressed in his Sunday clothes. The women were remarkably fair, and 
distinguished for their strength and healthy appearance: they wore 
mostly tight jackets, and petticoats of striped woollen or linen cloth, 
like the French peasantry, red stockings, and handkerchiefs of all colours 
tied over their heads. Many of them were like housemaids. 

‘ The men wore long coarse brown coats, clasped in front, with 
standing up collars, handkerchiefs round their necks, and bushy hair 
covering their brown foreheads and cheeks; each of them carried 2 
stick and a handkerchief. All the men’s coats had red collars and 
stripes of red cloth down the front, which gave them the appearance 
of ae servants. The scenes I witnessed at this fair were €%- 
tremely ludicrous. In one part dancing was kept up in and out of 
doors; but not, I own, with that distinguished grace and agility 
which animate the Scots Highlander, and the very awkward mannét 
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in which the rustics moved along confirmed the words of the poet, 
that — 


‘ A heavy bumpkin taught, with daily care, 
Can never dance three steps with a becoming air. 


In others, both sexes were setting and reeling about, eating, drinking, 
and smoking. Some of these groups would have been excellent sub- 
jects for the pencil of Wilkie, or the imitations of Mathews. I-cannot 
fail to remark, it required no great penetration to discover that prin- 
ciples of morality were not very scrupulously observed during this fair, 
and what an Englishman would call decency was quite out of the question. 
The women stood, at all hours, about the square, as if waiting to be 
invited to the public-house, while the men walked about viewing them 
critically, before they selected their partners for the day’s festivity. Many 
of the juvenile peasants chose, as I understood, one, or even two, whom 
they had never before seen, and who, in consequence, as they walked 
away triumphantly with the young men, were objects of envy to alk 
their acquaintance who were not yet provided with partners. At a 
later hour in the afternoon, I could judge from the appearance of men 
and women, who sallied forth from. the inns, that they had not been 
altogether moderate in their libations, as most of them staggered about 
in a state of intoxication, proceeding from the effect of the quantity of 
snaps (as spirituous liquors are called) they had taken.’— pp. 174—176. 


Mr. Wilson, in the course of his journey, passed through Up- 
sala, the Oxford of Sweden. ‘The present Crown-Prince, Oscar, 
received his education at the University there, which seems to 
retain its ancient celebrity. In the spring term of 1822 there were 
1400 students enrolled on its books, a fact that augurs,well of the 
rising generation. We observe that the sons of the. clergy and 
peasantry form the greatest proportion among the différent classes 
which have the means of obtaining an education there, another 
striking circumstance eminently favourable to the future prosperity 
of Sweden. Upon visiting the habitation and garden of Linneeus, 
our philosopher cannot resist his propensity to ‘* meditation.” 


‘ As it is impossible to visit these places without being reminded that 
a garden was the habitation of our first. parents previously to their fall 
from a state of innocence, so are they naturally calculated to suggest 
many subjects of reflection. Being decorated with the most beautiful 
plants, flowers, and medicinal herbs, these occasion the highest degree 
of delight ; yet the “ flower fadeth,” and the goodness thereof, com- 
pared to the life of man, passeth away. In such a spot no visitor can 
well be melancholy ; but, on the contrary, his eye must be charmed, 
and his spirits elevated. When we walk along and view the infinite 
Variety of beauties and delicious sweets that surround us, and address 
themselves agreeably to the senses, and touch the finest movements of 
the mind, they call’ on us to consider their Great Author, who opens 
his hand thus liberally, and dresses out the earth in all its glory 


and grandeur, for the contemplation and pleasure of his dependent 
Creatures ; — 


‘ For us kind nature wakes her genial power, 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower. 
F 2 
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Harmony and design may be said to pervade the universe, and nature 
extends her attention to productions, indeed the most insignificant ; 
for in the very meanest blossoms the laws of its existence are accu- 
rately defined, and the period of its duration invariably determined.’ 
— p. 196. 


We will venture to say that so many mere truisms and common- 
place remarks have been seldom strung together so unnecessarily, 
or within so short a compass. 

At Stockholm, as at Christiana, our author minutely describes 
the streets, churches, and other public buildings, with as much 
labour of detail as if the ground had been, before his visit to that 
capital, wholly untrodden by English travellers. It is satisfactory 
to us to find that ‘ there are no restrictions in force there relative to 
religious tenets,’ but that, ‘on the contrary, the most pertect liberty 
of conscience is extended to all classes.’ Would that we could say 
as much of capitals nearer home! ‘The theatres also attract much 
of Mr. Wilson’s attention; even for these he has an abundance of 
his trite reflections. ‘ Here it may be observed, that a person who 
enters a crowded theatre cannot fail to be struck with the view of 
so great a multitude, participating of one common amusement; and 
he experiences, from their very aspect, a superior sensibility of being 
affected with every sentiment which he shares with the spectators.’ 
Ohe! jam satis! Such, at least, would be the exclamation of the 
reader if his inexorable destiny had compelled him to read through 
our author’s long, dull, prosing dissertations upon the public insti- 
tutions of Stockholm, its lotteries, House of Correction, and capital 
punishments, all of which have been taken for granted for the 
Jast twenty years in this country. Church-yards are also a never- 
failing source of complaint with this philosopher; but from these, 
and other topics of a similar description, we gladly turn to some- 
thing more attractive. He thus describes his visit to Bernadotte, 
that remarkable favourite of Fortune, whom, after raising him to a 
throne, she has still the constancy to keep there. 


‘ During my visit to Stockholm, I was presented to the King by Sir 
Benjamin Bloomfield, and had a long conversation with him in his 
closet, when the manners of His Majesty were affable and condescend- 
ing. I accompanied Sir Benjamin to the palace in his carriage on this 
occasion, and the guards turned out to salute him in his capacity as 
representative of Great Britain. We then proceeded to the large hall, 
and met Count Engestrom, the Minister of State, and several other 
noblemen, with whom we entered into conversation. When we were 
announced, His Majesty gave permission to admit us, the door was 
thrown open, and we were ushered in by one of the lords in waiting. 
On Sir Benjamin introducing me, he mentioned that I had travelled 
some time in the East. The King immediately asked if I had visited 
the spot where the French and English armies fought in Egypt. On 
my answering in the affirmative, he entered into a discussion of the 
Pacha’s character, his pursuits, the expedition to Dongala; and oD 
replying to his question, whether I had visited Syria, he inquired if I 
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had been at St. Jeand’Acre: I informed him I had, and he made in- 
quiries as to the number of its inhabitants. I took this opportunity of 
informing him I had made a long journey through Palestine, and 
attempted to draw him into a conversation on that interesting country. 
This, however, I found to be a fruitless attempt, as he always returned 
to the subject of Egypt, which seemed of all other places to possess 
most interest for him. He inquired how long I purposed ‘to remain at 
Stockholm ; and on hearing that I intended to depart on the following 
day, he condescended to say that he regretted to hear it, as he would 
otherwise have been glad to see me often at the palace, and have some 
further conversation respecting Egypt. The King then kindly ex- 
pressed his good wishes for my further journey, and took me most 
kindly by the hand, which he shook cordially, when I departed with 
the Minister. 

‘ His Majesty is at present about 60 years of age, of the common 
size; his complexion is dark, and his hair, which is of a glossy black, 
curls naturally. His voice is uncommonly sweet and pleasing; his 
whole countenance has in reality a great expression of kindness, and 
his manners are singularly prepossessing. It may be further remarked, 
that Charles John is temperate, economical, and what may be called 
equal in his disposition ; modest in demeanour, condescending towards 
all ranks, and deservedly popular in the highest degree. . He always 
converses in French, not speaking with fluency the Swedish language ; 
although Prince Oscar, from being educated in the country, understands 
and speaks like a native. In short, the present monarch of Sweden 
does not at all resemble his former coadjutor in France, who ended his 
mad career on a rock, after having trampled on his subjects, and treated 
mankind at large as his slaves, and 


‘ In a cruel wantonness of power 
Thinn’d states of half their people, and gave up 
To want the rest.’ pp. 273, 274. 


Then follows a simile about a volcano, which Bernadotte did 
not resemble, and something about human blood which he did not 
shed, and intrigues in which he did not mingle, ending with 
another quotation from Gustavus Vasa. This is not all. Sir Ben- 
jamin (now Lord) Bloomfield also comes in for a page of laboured 
eulogy, which we doubt not that noble lord deserves, but which 
can hardly be acceptable to him, or to any man of high feeling, 
from the parasitical terms in which it is conveyed. 

_ While upon this subject, we may add, that there is scarcely a. 
single public officer from His Majesty down to a searcher of the 
customs, whom Mr. Wilson has or makes occasion to mention, 
whom he does not discolour in the same manner with the overflow- 
ings of his panegyric. ‘The style in which he speaks of the Duke 
of York, of Mr. Canning, and several other individuals whom it is 
unnecessary to enumerate, might be tolerated in a maudling speech 
at a charity-dinner, but in a sober book of travels it is beyond en- 
durance. ‘It is not manly — at least it is not British. 

Mr. Wilson devotes a chapter to the Swedish Revolution of 
1809, which ended in the election of the reigning sovereign. The 
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circumstances of that curious passage in the modern history of 
Europe are so well known, that we need not detain the reader with 
any allusion to them. We shall do the author the justice to extract 
the summary view which he took of the attractions of Norway and 


Sweden, when he was upon the confines of the latter on his route 
to Denmark. 


‘In the first place, the government is mild, and highly liberal; 
and a traveller is not troubled, as in other places, with spies and 
informers, or by passports, and those trifles connected with them, 
which are in some countries magnified into acts of great import- 
ance, interrupt the journey, occasion vexations and delay to the 
traveller, and considerably detract from the pleasure which he had 
promised to himself from foreign travel. The roads throughout both 
countries may be described as in the most excellent state of repair, 
more so, in fact, than any I have seen during my long and exten- 
sive travels, The arrangements adopted by government for securing 
an immediate supply of horses, checking imposition, ensuring civility, 
promoting the redress of abuses, are admirable, and appear not un- 
worthy the attention of the British government. These, with the 
astonishing low rate of posting,—no demand being made for turnpikes 
on the roads; with the perfect security ensured both for person and 
property at all hours of the day and night in every district, however 
remote, or covered with the thickest woods; with the facility of con- 
veying luggage of every description, the primitive simplicity and the 
courteousness of the peasantry, which are calculated to draw to them 
the regard of travellers; and the grand and sublime scenery of lakes, 
cataracts, mountains, and forests, every where exhibited, excite admir- 
ation, and command universal respect. I repeat that the government 
is mild and liberal, the people loyal, happy, and polite; in short, the 
Swedes fear God, honour the King, and “ meddle not with those who 
are given to change.” All these are circumstances calculated to render 
travelling agreeable, especially to an Englishman, who, from being 
accustomed to so many conveniences and comforts in his own country, 
is but teo apt to expect to meet with them every where else, and to 
express his unqualified disappointment and disgust whenever he does 
not, branding the country as a purgatory, and the inhabitants as un- 
civilized barbarians. In travelling through the numerous and extensive 
forests, or, when viewing them from some eminence, whence they 
appeared to cover the surface of the whole country around, I was 
_ frequently disposed to bestow on the King of Sweden a title charac- 
teristic of his domains, that of the Sovereign Lord of the Forests ; for 
neither in this country nor in Denmark is there any want of those two 
great essentials to fine landscape and scenery, wood and water. Not 
was fF a little astonished to find how few English travellers, particularly 
artists, are to be met with in this country ; which can be accounted for 
only by the delightful and romantic scenery. of this part of Europe not 
being sufficiently known in Britain ; otherwise it would certainly be as 
much the rage to travel here, as in France, Italy, Switzerland, of 
other parts, since every article is much cheaper.’-— pp. 360—362. 


On the author’s arrival at Elsineur he of course visited the 
castle of Cronberg, where the unfortunate Queen of Denmark had 
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been so severely treated during her captivity. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Copenhagen, and, as usual, describes every thing as mi- 
nutely as if he had been the first foreigner who ever entered it. 
Here also he bears witness to the practical existence of complete 
toleration in matters of religion. Indeed we happen to know that 
there is no country in Europe where differences upon this subject 
are less thought of either by the government or the communit 
than in Denmark. Much of this liberality arises, no doubt, from 
the mild and benevolent character of the King, whom we shall 
introduce to the reader. 


‘ During my stay at Copenhagen I had th? honour to be presented 
to His Majesty, for which purpose I proceeded to the palace of Ama- 
lienborg, accompanied by Mr. Foster, the British minister. We first 
passed through a hall, where a party of dragoons were stationed with 
drawn swords in their hands. This apartment conducted to another, 
where I found many persons of both sexes, and of the inferior ranks 
of society: on expressing my surprise at this to one of the ministers 
next me, he informed me that they had come individually to present 
erent to the King, a privilege that unquestionably reflects the 

ighest honour on His Majesty. This must be considered as liberal: as 
itis wise and humane, and cannot fail to increase the affection of the 
subject towards the monarch. No such instance of royal condescen- 
sion occurs in any court of Europe, unless at that of Palermo.* The 
petitions are first delivered into the hands of the prime minister, who 
lays them before the King, and in due time the answers, if considered 
necessary, are returned. I own I was forcibly struck on looking on 
this part of the assembly, with the justice of an observation made to 
me, that it might be considered in the strictest sense of the word 
“ a paternal levee ;” the ear of His Majesty being at all times open to 
the representations of every class of his subjects, high or low. 

‘ After remaining here a short time, we were ushered by the thinister 
into the presence of the King, whom I found standing alone, with his 
back to a large table. On this occasion His Majesty displayed the 
greatest affability and condescension, with a peculiar ease of manner. 
Having the honour to present him with a copy of my travels. in Egypt 
and Palestine, he entered into a long and familiar conversation relative 
to that journey. The first question of importance he put, was, if I 
had in the course of it compared the appearance of the countries of 
Judea, Galilee, Samaria, &c., and the customs, manners, and usages 
of the inhabitants, with the Scriptures, and found any correspondence. 
Ireplied that this had been my immediate object, and that after all 
possible diligence and investigation, I had discovered such coincidences 
a most strongly corroborated, in my mind, the authority of Revelation. 

‘ The King is slender, but of a handsome figure, and about five 
feet nine inches in height. His hair and eyebrows are white, and 
he has blue and rather large eyes, a small aquiline nose, and pale 
countenance; and, on the whole, the cast of his features appeared 
tome to be not unlike those of the royal family of Great Britain. His 

ajesty rises at five o’clock in the morning, and is strictly temperate 


__ * A similar custom prevails evén now at the court of Madrid, as well 
a6 at that of Vienna.— Rev. 
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in his habits. At this time he was dressed in the uniform of his regi- 
ment, a red coat with light blue facings and cuffs, pantaloons of the 
same colour, boots and spurs, with a sword at his side, and he wore a 
Danish order, with that of the Bath. Perhaps few monarchs in Europe 
are more distinguished for affability than His Majesty, he being most 
easy of access, and totally divested of every kind of hauteur and 
ostentation. He is frequently to be met walking on the public streets ; 
sometimes alone, at others accompanied by the Princess Royal, leanin 
on his arm, but unattended even by a single servant. It should be 
observed that the Danish court is divested of parade and ostentation, 
and more remarkable for economy than any other in Europe. — 
pp. 462—464. 


This is all very well; and as longas Denmark possesses such an 
amiable sovereign she has little to apprehend from the despotic 
ower which he possesses. But we confess we cannot agree 
with Mr. Wilson, that a monarchy tempered only by the natural 
disposition of the individual, in whom the supreme power resides, is 
such a species of government as the Danes ought long to be con- 
tented with. They were formerly quite as free as we are ourselves. 
They had a senate consisting of three estates, the nobility, the 
clergy, and the ¢éers etat, who, actuated by mutual jealousy, were 
short-sighted, and base enough to agree in surrendering their pri- 
vileges to the sovereign, thus defrauding the country of its ancient 
liberties and rights; and condemning themselves and their children 
to perpetual vassalage. Yet it is upon this state of things that 
Mr. Wilson thinks it becoming in him, an Englishman, or rather, 
we suspect, a North Briton, to congratulate the Danes ! 

Our medical readers will find in the thirteenth chapter a curious 
and, to them, highly interesting narrative of the case of the Jewess, 
Rachael Hertz, who, during the horrors attending our bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, swallowed in her fright a paper containing 
upwards of four hundred needles. The symptoms of the disease 
which this unhappy accident brought upon her are, according to 
every account, of the most extraordinary character. She still 
lingers in existence, reduced to a mere skeleton. One of the most 
singular circumstances attending her protracted illness has been 
the unwearied industry with which, under all her sufferings, she 
has cultivated her mind. She has, since her first confinement to 
her bed, taught herself to write and speak different languages. 
Her most favourite books are Cicero de Officiis, Caesar, Virgil, and 
Seneca. Mr. Wilson gives two of her letters, which are very well 
written in Latin. : 

These specimens of Rachael’s composition will be found in the 


appendix, which contains also copies of the Norwegian and Swedish 


constitutions, the coronation oath of the King of Denmark, which 
stands in the place of a constitution, two documents relating to the 
universities of Christiana and Upsala, and, by way of variety, two 
or three Norwegian and Danish national airs, with the music and 
translations of the songs. Upon the whole, though we have found 
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much to censure in the style of this volume, we look upon it as 
the depository of the most ample and recent information which we 
possess concerning the countries that were the principal objects of 
the author’s attention. His notices of Hanover, Germany, and the 
Netherlands, are few and superficial. 

We cannot conclude without reminding Mr. Wilson of some 
very careless sentences which he allowed io iapse from his pen. 
We shall select but three or four out of ten times the number 
which we might have marked. 


‘ Nature must, unquestionably, be held as a book, every page of 
which is rich with hints of a sacred and instructive nature. —pp. 100, 101. 

‘ It must be allowed, that we are all inclined to eat more, nay double 
the quantity, that nature requires.’— p. 122. 


Errors of the press can be no excuse here, for the construction 
of the sentence is radically ungrammatical. 


‘ The town of Orebro may be classed among one of the principal in 
Sweden.’— p. 164. 


One example more, and we shall have done with this unpleasant 
labour. 


‘ After he had kneeled down, and prayed with two clergymen, who 
accompanied him, he /aid down on his face on a block.’—p. 220. 


Such instances of bad composition are so rare in modern works, 
that we were quite surprised to meet them in the production of 
an author who has written so much as Mr. Rae Wilson. 








Art. VIII. Woodstock; or, The Cavalier. A Tale of the Year Sixteen 
Hundred and Fifty-one. By the Author of “ Waverley,” &c. 3 Vols. 
8vo. Edinburgh. Archibald Constable and Co. 1826. 


Wauarever may be the opinion of the public as to their appetite 
for new additions to the Waverley library, the work before us affords 
abundant proof that the author’s capability of producing them is, as 
yet, far from being exhausted. We cannot, indeed, aver that 
‘ Woodstock’ is destined to be enumerated among the best of his 
works. His warmest admirers must, we should think, allow that it 
is greatly inferior to ‘ Ivanhoe,” “ The Antiquary,” and “ Rob 
Roy ;” but they may well insist that it is as greatly superior to 
“The Abbot,” “ The Monastery,” and those other minor creations, 
which, by general consent, have been already exiled to the regions 
of undisturbed repose. 

‘ Woodstock’ is chiefly remarkable for the dramatic impetuosity 
and variety of passion and of action which pervade it. It presents 
scarcely more than one or two characters which wear an ap- 
pearance of novelty to those who are acquainted with the former 
‘works of this prolitic author. We have a knight, Sir Henry Lee, 
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who resembles the Baron of Bradwardine, without the broader 
shades of his eccentricity ; a lovely maid, his daughter, Alice, who 
is moulded in every respect on the engaging character of Flora 
Mac-Ivor, without that intense and elevated enthusiasm by which 
the Scottish heroine was distinguished. The portrait of Waverle 
himself is not, in the main, unlike that of Markham Everard, the 
lover of Alice; and the youthful Charles II. is scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the young Pretender. 

he most prominent persons in the story are decidedly Cromwell 
and a cavalier, Roger Wildrake. It appears to us that, upon the 
whole, the character of the former is pourtrayed in a masterly style. 
The author follows the best authorities in representing him as an 
enthusiast, whom the sincere profession of certain religious tenets, 
and the political activity springing out of them, had first raised to 
eminence among his equals, but who then becoming fired by am- 
bition and success, followed up those tenets, and exaggerated his 
profession of them, not because they afforded him any spiritual 
happiness, but as they supplied him with the most efficacious in- 
struments for the promotion and consolidation of his power. Some 
of the lesser features in Cromwell’s character are also developed in 
‘ Woodstock’ with great felfcity ; such as his confused style of elo- 
quence, when he wished to mystify his auditors, and to refrain from 
committing himself; that occasional mental inebriety that urged 
him to issue orders, of which, in a cooler moment, he repented; 
and that secret remorse, which, even in the height of his power, 
and under the external appearance of the most reckless hardihood, 
perpetually reminded him of his share in the death of his sovereign. 
If we have any thing to object to the character of that extraordinary 
republican, as depicted in the tale before us, it is, that it seems to 
be invested with too great a portion of dramatic parade. As his 
personal history has been transmitted to us by his contemporaries, 
it seems to elude the reach of exact personation. His rude sim- 
plicity, his contempt for forms, the quickness of his resolution, and 
its speedy appearance in action, conspire to confound those lines of 
shade and light which are so essential to the perfection of a dra- 
matic hero. Our author, however, sometimes endeavours to dis- 
place Cromwell’s plain doublet for ‘* the sceptered pall,” and to 
render his eloquence more clear and emphatic, and his demeanour 
more conducive to theatrical effect, than the truth of history will 
warrant. 

But the ‘ Cavalier’ Wildrake is a perfect picture of his class. 
Here there is not a single touch of exaggeration. He is one of the 
loyal, unfortunate, impoverished, gay, licentious gentlemen of the 
day, waked from the tomb, and presented to us at the most racy 
period of his existence. Faithful, under every circumstance, to the 
young King, he yet accepts favours from any one who is disposed to 
afford them, and ready to undertake any service for friend or enemy; 
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provided it will afford him the means of renewing his inveterate 
habits of dissipation. But we anticipate. We must, m some degree, 
follow the order of the tale. 

It begins in the early part of September, 1651, soon after the 
battle of Worcester, when, in consequence of the utter destruction 
of his army by the republican forces under Cromwell, Charles H. 
was compelled to fly. The reader is aware that the unfortunate 
monarch, in order to provide for his safety, separated himself from 
fifty or sixty of his companions who had accompanied him from 
Worcester, and that, without imparting his intentions to them, he 
went to Boscobel, a lone house on the borders of Staffordshire, 
belonging to a farmer named Penderell, who, together with his four 
brothers, faithfully protected the King for some days. It was while 
under the safeguard of the Penderells that he had, on one occasion, 
taken refuge in an oak-tree, and heard his pursuers pass beneath 
him. From Boscobel he proceeded to Bristol, disguised as a poor 
farmer’s son ill of an ague, in the hope that he might there find a 
ship in which to escape ; but being disappointed in thine expectation, 
he entrusted himself to Colonel Windham of Dorsetshire, whose 
family was long distinguished for its affectionate fidelity to the house 
of Stuart. They proved their attachment to the King on this peril- 
ous occasion ; and so complete was his seclusion, that it was generally 
believed he was dead. During his stay at Colonel Windham’s, his 
friends, after many disappointments, succeeded in providing a vessel 
at Shoreham, in Sussex, which Charles reached in safety, atter pass- 
ing through many adventures in different disguises. The vessel 
conveyed him to Fesamp, in Normandy. 


Such are the well authenticated particulars of the life of Charles 


between his flight from Worcester and his eseape from the coast; 


and it will be seen at once that to the unrivalled powers of the 
author of “ Waverley” they presented the foundation of a tale which 
required but little exertion from his creative hand to be rendered 
dramatic and interesting in the highest degree. It will be observed 
that he has changed the scene from Cotonel Windham’s to Wood- 
stock, where, with the license of his art, he protracts the existence 
of Rosamond’s bower and the lodge adjoining it, which were thrown 
down during the civil wars under Charles I. Colonel Lee takes 
the place of Windham, and his son and daughter compensate us 
for the absence of that venerable old matron, who expressed her 
delight in being reserved to be instrumental towards the preservation 
of the young King, after having lost three sons and one grandchild in 
defence of his father. There seems to be no other reason for trans- 
ferring the principal scenes of the story from Dorsetshire to Wood- 
stock, than that the supposed continuance of Rosamond’s bower 
might be made use of in lengthening out the narrative, in heightening 


the interest of the incidents, and conducting them to a dramatic 
conclusion. 
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The first volume is chiefly conversational. Dialogue forms the 
favourite means, as they certainly are the only legitimate ones, which 
the author usually adopts for introducing his characters, as well as 
displaying the manners of the period of which he treats, to his 
readers. We are accordingly first led to the parish-church of the 
town of Woodstock during the time of service, which is performed, 
not according to the ritual of the Church of England, but upon the 
Presbyterian model, by the Rev. Nehemiah Holdenough. We 
should rather have said that the service was attempted to be per- 
formed by this reverend gentleman, for no sooner does he mount 
the pulpit, than he is forcibly dragged from it by an ¢ Independent 
orator’ of Cromwell’s army, yclep’d Tomkins, otherwise ‘ ‘Trust 
Joe,’ who treats his audience to a sermon quite in the style of that 
period, when every metaphor and precept of Scripture was invested 
with an immediate application to the events of the day. ‘This ‘Tom- 
kins is a very active agent in the hands of the author. He paints him 
as a consummate hypocrite and spy, sent down by Cromwell, in the 
first instance, with a small guard, to take possession for the Parlia- 
ment of the lodge at Woodstock. After finishing his sermon, he 
sets out to execute his mission. His proceedings are described in 


the author’s happiest manner, in a chapter headed by the following 
beautiful stanza: 


‘ Come forth, old man— Thy daughter’s side 
Is now the fitting place for thee: 
When Time hath quell’d the oak’s bold pride, 
The youthful tendril yet may hide 
The ruins of the parent tree.’ p- 28. 


The soldier, leaving his companions in the town, went alone to- 


wards the park of Woodstock. 


‘ A battlemented portal of Gothic appearance defended the entrance 
to the avenue. It was of mixed architecture, but on the whole, though 
composed of the styles of different ages, when it had received additions, 
had a striking and imposing effect. An immense gate composed of 
rails of hammered iron, with many a flourish and scroll, displaying as 
its uppermost ornament the i!l-fated cypher of C. R., was now decayed, 
partly with rust, partly from the effects of violence. 

‘ The stranger paused, as if uncertain whether he should demand 
or assay entrance. He looked through the grating down an avenue 
skirted by majestic oaks, which led, onward with a gentle curve, as if 
into the depths of some ample and ancient forest. The wicket of the 
large iron gate being left unwittingly open, the soldier was tempted to 
enter, yet with some hesitation, as he that intrudes upon ground 
which he conjectures may be prohibited — indeed his manner showed 
more reverence for the scene than could have been expected from his 
condition and character. He slackened his stately and consequential 
pace, and at length stood still, and looked around him. 

‘ Not far from the gate, he saw rising from the trees one or two 
ancient and venerable turrets, bearing each its own vane of rare device 
glittering in the autumn sun. These indicated the ancient hunting 
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seat, or Lodge, as it was called, which had, since the time of Henry II., 
been occasionally the residence of the English monarchs, when it 
pleased them to visit the woods of Oxford, which then so abounded 
with game, that, according to old Fuller, huntsmen and falconers were 
nowhere better pleased. The situation which the Lodge occupied was 
‘a piece of flat ground, now planted with sycamores, not far from the 
entrance to that magnificent spot where the spectator first stops to gaze 
upon Blenheim, to think of Marlborough’s victories, and to applaud 
or criticise the cumbrous magnificence of Vanburgh’s style. 

‘ There too paused our military preacher, but with other thoughts, 


and for other purpose, than to admire the scene around him. It was. 


not long afterwards when he beheld two persons, a male and a female, 
approaching slowly, and so deeply engaged in their own conversation 
that they did not raise their eyes to observe that there stood a stranger 
in the path before them. ‘The soldier took advantage of their state 
of abstraction, and, desirous at once to watch their motions and avoid 
their observation, he glided beneath one of the huge trees which 
skirted the path, and whose boughs, sweeping the ground on every side, 
insured him against discovery, unless in case of an actual search. 

‘In the mean time, the gentleman and lady continued to advance, 
directing their course to a rustic seat, which still enjoyed the sun- 
beams, and was placed adjacent to the tree where the stranger was 
concealed. 

‘ The man was elderly, yet seemed bent more by sorrow and infir- 
mity, than by the weight of years. He wore a mourning cloak, over 
a dress of the same melancholy colour, cut in that picturesque form, 
which Vandyke has rendered immortal. But although the dress was 
handsome, it was put on and worn with a carelessness which showed 
the mind of the wearer ill at ease. His aged, yet still handsome 
countenance, had the same air of consequence which distinguished 
his dress and his gait. A striking part of his appearance was a lon 
white beard, which descended far over the breast of his slashed doublet, 
and looked singular from its contrast in colour with his habit. 

‘ The young lady, by whom this venerable gentleman seemed to be 
insome degree supported as they waiked arm in arm, was a slight and 
sylph-like form, with a person so delicately made, and so beautiful in 
countenance, that it seemed the earth on which she walked was too 
grossly massive a support for a creature so aérial. But mortal beaut 
must share human sorrows. ‘The eyes of the beautiful being showed 
tokens of tears ; her colour was heightened as she listened to her aged 
companion ; and it was plain, from his melancholy yet displeased 
look, that the conversation was as distressing to himself as to her. 
When they sate down on the bench we have mentioned, the gentle- 
man’s discourse could be distinctly overheard by the eves-dropping 
soldier, but the answers of the young lady reached his ear rather less 
distinctly. 

‘« It is not to be endured,” said the old man passionately ; “ it 
would stir up a paralytic wretch to start up a soldier. My people 
have been thinned, I grant you, or have fallen off from me in these 
times —] owe them no grudge for it, poor knaves ; what should the 
do when the pantry has no bread and the buttery no ale? But we 
have still about us some rugged foresters of the old Woodstock breed 
—old as myself most of them —what of that? old wood seldom 
Warps in the wetting ; —I will hold out the old house, and it will not 
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be the first time that I have held it against ten times the strength that 
we hear of now.” ; 

‘« Alas! my dear father,"— said the young lady, in a tone which 
seemed to intimate his proposal of defence to be altogether desperate. 

«« And why, alas?” said the gentleman, angrily; “ is it because I 
shut my door on a score or two of these blood-thirsty hypocrites ?” 

‘« But their masters can as easily send a regiment. or an army, 
if they will,” replied the lady; “ and what good would your present 
defence do, excepting to exasperate them to your utter destruction ?” 

«« Be it so, Alice,” replied her father: “‘ I have lived my time and 
beyond it. I have outlived the kindest and most prince-like of masters. 
What do I do on the earth since the dismal thirtieth of January ? 
The parricide of that day was a signal to all true servants of Charles 
Stuart to avenge his death, or die as soon after as they could find a 
worthy opportunity.” 

‘«“ Do not speak thus, Sir,” said Alice Lee; “ it does not become 
your gravity and your worth to throw away that life which may yet be 
of service to your king and country, — it will not and cannot always be. 
thus. England will not long endure the rulers which these bad times 
have assigned her. In the meanwhile —[here a few words escaped the 
listener’s ears|— and beware of that impatience, which makes bad 
worse.” ’— Vol.i. pp. 30—36. 


Thus Alice Lee endeavours to soothe the spirit of her aged father, 
Sir Henry, who was irritated to an extreme degree by intelligence 
he had received that commissioners had been appointed by Par- 
liament to sequestrate the parks and the property of Woodstock, 
where he had long resided as ranger. She adds to her own en- 
treaties the advice of her uncle Everard, that he would receive the 
commissioners courteously ; and after enduring the unreflecting pas- 
sionate opposition of the old man for some time, she at length suc- 
ceeds in inducing him to acquiesce. Sir Henry is a great admirer 
of Will Shakspeare, and the remembrance of a single passage 
from his favourite bard is sufficient to disarm him in the midst of 
his hottest anger. At the close of their conversation, the military 
preacher, abandoning his “ leafy screen,” made his appearance be- 
fore the old knight and his daughter, who were not a little amazed 
at such an unexpected vision. ‘The soldier, however, soon declared 
his office as steward to the commissioners, Desborough, Harrison, 
and Bletson, and produced his warrant. Sir Henry, forgetting his 
promise to Alice, gives the steward a rather uncourteous reception ; 
angry words pass on both sides; weapons are unsheathed ; and a 
short contest ensues, in which the Knight is easily defeated. The 
screams of Alice brought to his aid Joceline Joliffe, the under- 
keeper; and 


* At this moment another auxiliary rushed out of the thicket to the 
Knight's assistance. It was the large wolf-dog, in strength a mastiff, in 
form and almost in fleetness a greyhound. Bevis was the noblest of 
the kind which ever pulled down a stag, tawny-coloured like a lion, 
with a black muzzle and black feet, just edged with a line of white 
round the toes. He was as tractable as he was strong and bold. 
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Just as he was about to rush upon the soldier, the words “ Peace, 
Bevis!” from Sir Henry, converted the lion into a lamb, and, instead 
of pulling the soldier down, he walked round and round, and snuffed, 
as if using all his sagacity to discover who the stranger could be, 
towards whom, though of so questionable an appearance, he was 
enjoined forbearance. Apparently he was satisfied, for he laid aside 
his doubtful and threatening demonstrations, lowered his ears, smoothed 
down his bristles, and wagged his tail.’ — Vol.i. pp. 55, 56. 


The Knight, on second thoughts, surrenders to the soldier, and 
sends Joliffe with him to the lodge to give up possession of it, 
while he himself and his daughter resolve on taking up their resi- 
dence for the present in the under-keeper’s hut by Rosamond’s 
well. ‘The lodge is described as ‘ an old Gothic building, irregu- 
larly constructed, as the humour of the English monarchs led them 


to taste the pleasures of Woodstock Chase.’ 


‘ The oldest part of the structure had been named by tradition Fair 
Rosamond’s Tower ; it was a small turret of great height, with narrow 
windows, and walls of massive thickness. ‘The tower had no opening 
to the ground, or means of descending, a great part of the lower 
portion being solid mason-work. It was traditionally said to have been 
accessible only by a sort of small drawbridge, which might be dropped 
at pleasure from a little portal, near the summit of the turret, to the 
battlements of another tower of the same construction, but twent 
feet lower, and containing only a winding staircase, called in Wood- 
stock Love’s Ladder; because it is said, that by ascending this stair- 
case to the top of the tower, and then making use of the drawbridge, 
Henry obtained access to the chamber of his paramour.’— 

‘ The rest of the Lodge was of considerable extent, and of dif- 
ferent ages; comprehending a nest of little courts, surrounded by 
buildings which corresponded with each other, sometimes within 
doors, sometimes by crossing the courts, and frequently in: both ways. 
The different heights of the building announced that they could only 
be connected by the usual variety of staircases, which exercised the 
limbs of our ancestors in the sixteenth and earlier centuries, and 


seem sometimes to have been contrived for no other purpose. — Vol.i. 
pp. 74, 75. 


Joliffe and his companion found unobstructed entrance into the 
lodge, and the influence of the former over the young housekeeper, 
‘Phoebe Mayflower, the lightest-footed and lightest-hearted wench 
that ever tripped the sod in Woodstock-Park,’ soon obtained for 
them ‘a mighty venison pasty, adorned with parsley, which was 
placed on the board on a clean napkin,’ and also ‘ a stone bottle of 
strong waters, with a black-jack full of ale,’ with which they pro- 
ceeded, without much ceremony, to form an acquaintance, while 
Phoebe was slily whispered by her swain to attend the Knight and 
her young lady in the hut. 

Sir Henry and Alice, on their arrival at the cottage, found it 
already occupied by a youthful stranger in a riding habit, who, upon 
dropping his mantle, in which his face was muffled, appeared to be 
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¢ Markham Everard,’ Alice’s cousin, who was bound to her heart 
by a secret link, much dearer to both than that of their mere rela- 
tionship. Markham, however, had not been lately upon good terms 
with the Knight, as he and his father had become Roundheads, prefer- 
ring the fortunes of the republic to the then romantic cause of the 
fugitive King. The reception which he experienced from Sir 
Henry was by no means a cordial one. In fact, they almost fought; 
the explanations of Everard seemed only to increase the anger of 
the Knight, and they separated in high dudgeon, to the infi- 
nite grief of Alice. But Everard, who possessed a mind of no 
ignoble stamp, no sooner heard of the circumstances which com- 
pelled the old man and his daughter to take up their residence in the 
cottage than he formed his resolution. He proceeded towards the 
Lodge, anc on his way met Wildrake, an old college-chum, who, 
though a cavalier of the first water, felt no hesitation to act the cha- 
racter of secretary to his friend, in order to avoid the peril of imper- 
tinent enquiries. 

The family of Everard was particularly esteemed by Cromwell ; 
and when Markham, accompanied by Wildrake, sought admittance 
into the Lodge, Tomkins, the steward, did not dare to offer any 
opposition. Wildrake spent the night in carousing, Markham occu- 
pied it in writing a memorial, addressed to Cromwell, urging the 
expediency of restoring Sir Henry Lee to his residence in the 
Lodge. ‘The circumstance of his sending this document by Wild- 
rake to Cromwell naturally serves to introduce that personage into 
the scene. Nor does there seem to be any thing inconsistent with 
the character of Wildrake in entrusting him with such a mission ; 
for, though he hated Cromwell, yet he also feared him, and was 
curious ‘to see the old rascal, after all, were it but to say that he 
had seen him.’ 

Wildrake proceeded to Windsor, and found Cromwell in the 

uard-house of the castle drilling a new recruit. The appearance 
of Cromwell is well described ; and 2 good deal of his character is 
displayed in the conversation which he subsequently held with the 
disguised cavalier, in his apartments in the castle. The upshot of 
the embassy is, that the General addresses a warrant to Markham, 
empowering him to expel the commissioners and their officers from 
Woodstock-Lodge ; but this warrant was accompanied with a verbal 
condition, entrusted to Wildrake, that if the fugitive monarch 
should direct his steps to the Lodge, as Cromwell suspected he 


would do, he (Markham) would undertake to deliver up the royal 
guest to the republic. 


‘« Markham Everard and thou,” said Cromwell, “ must have an 
eye in every hair of your head.” While he spoke, a flush passed ovet 
his brow, he rose from his chair, and paced the apartment in agitation. 
“* Woe to you, if you suffer the young adventurer to escape me! — 
you had better be in the deepest dungeon in Europe, than breathe the 
air of England, should you but dream of playing me false. I have 
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spoken freely to thee, fellow —more freely than is my wont —the time 
required it. But, to share my confidence is like keeping a watch over 
a powder-magazine, the least and most insignificant spark blows thee to 
ashes. Tell your master what I said — but not how I said it — Fie, 
that I should have been betrayed into the distemperature of passion! — 
Begone, sirrah. Pearson shall bring thee sealed orders — Yet, stay — 
thou hast something to ask.” 

‘“ T would know,” said Wildrake, to whom the visible anxiety of the 
General gave some confidence, “ what is the figure of this young gallant, 
in case I should find him ?” 

‘“ A tall, raw-boned, swarthy lad, they say he has shot up into. 
Here is his picture by a good hand, some time since.” He turned 
round one of the portraits which stood with its face against the wall ; 
but it proved not to be that of Charles the Second, but of his unhappy 
father. 

‘ The first motion of Cromwell indicated a purpose of hastily re- 
placing the picture, and it seemed as if an effort was necessary to repress 
his disinclination to look upon it. But he did repress it, aud, placing 
the picture against the wall, withdrew slowly and sternly, as if, in de- 
fiance of his own feeling, he was determined to gain a plese from which 
to see it to advantage. It was well for Wildrake that his dangerous 
companion had not turned an eye on him, for /zs blood also kindled 
when he saw the portrait of his master in the hands of the chief author 
of his death. Being a fierce and desperate man, he commanded his 
passion with great difficulty; and if, on its first violence, he had 
been provided with a suitable weapon, it is possible Cromwell would 
never have ascended higher in his bold ascent towards supreme power. 

‘ But this natural and sudden flash of indignation, which rushed 
through the veins of an ordinary man like Wildrake, was presently 
subdued, when confronted with the strong yet stifled emotion displayed 
by so powerful a character as Cromwell. As the cavalier looked on 
his dark and bold countenance, agitated by inward and indescribable 
feelings, he found his own violence of spirit die away and lose itself 
in fear and wonder. So true it is, that as greater lights swallow up 
and extinguish the display of those which are less, so men of great, 
Capacious, and soelinien minds, bear aside and subdue, in their 
climax of passion, the more feeble wills and passions of others; as, 
when a river joins a brook, the fiercer torrent shoulders aside the 
smaller stream. , 

‘ Wildrake stood a silent, inactive, and almost a terrified spectator, 
while Cromwell, assuming a firm sternness of eye and manner, as one who 
compels himself to look on what some strong internal feeling renders 
painful and disgustful to him, proceeded, in brief and interrupted 
expressions, but yet with a firm voice, to comment on the portrait 
of the late King. His words seemed less addressed to Wildrake, than 
to be the spontaneous unburthening of his own bosom, swelling under 
recollection of the past and anticipation of the future. 

‘“ That Flemish painter,” he said —“ that Antonio Vandyke — 
what a power he has! Steel may mutilate, warriors may waste and 
destroy — still the King stands uninjured by time; and our grand- 
children, while they read his history, may look on his image, and com- 
pare the melancholy features with the woful tale.—It was a stern 
hecessity —it was‘an awful deed! The calm pride of that eye might 
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have ruled worlds of crouching Frenchmen, or supple Italians, or 
formal Spaniards, but its glances only roused the native courage of 
the stern Englishman. —Lay not on poor’ sinful man, whose breath is 
in his nostrils, the blame that he falls, when Heaven never gave him 
strength of nerves to stand! The weak rider is thrown by his unruly 
horse, and trampled to death — the strongest man, the best cavalier, 
springs to the empty saddle, and uses bit and spur till the fiery horse 
knows its master. Who blames him, who, mounted aloft, rides triumph- 
antly amongst the people, for having succeeded, where the unskilful 
and feeble fell and died? Verily he hath his reward: Then, what is 
that piece of painted canvass to me more than others? No; let him 
show to others the reproaches of that cold, calm face, that proud yet 
complaining eye: Those who have acted on higher respects have no 
cause to start at painted shadows. Not wealth nor power brought me 
from my obscurity. The oppressed consciences, the injured liberties of 
England, were the banner that I followed.” 

‘ He raised his voice so high, as if pleading in his own defence 
before some tribunal, that Pearson, the officer in attendance, looked 
into the apartment; and observing his master, with his eyes kindling, 
his arm extended, his foot advanced, and his voice raised, like a 
general in the act of commanding the advance of his army, he instantly 
withdrew. 

‘ It was other than selfish regards that drew me forth to action,” 
continued Cromwell, “ and I dare the world — ay, living or dead I 
challenge — to assert that I armed for a private cause, or as a means 
of enlarging my fortunes. Neither was there a trooper in the regiment 
who came there with less of evil will to yonder unhappy ee 

‘ At this moment the apartment opened, and a gentlewoman entered, 
who, from her resemblance to the General, although her features were 
soft and feminine, might be immediately recognised as his daughter. 
She walked up to Cromwell, gently but firmly passed her arm through 
his, and said to him in a persuasive tone, “ Father, this is not well — 
you have promised me this should not happen.” 

‘ The General hung down his head, like one who was either 
ashamed of the passion to which he had given way, or of the influence 
which was exercised over him. He yielded, however, to the affec- 
tionate impulse, and left the apartment, without again turning his 
head towards the portrait which had so much affected him. — Vol. ii. 
pp. 216—221. 


Wildrake, hair-brained fellow as he was, carefully conveyed the 
warrant to his friend, wholly forgetting the verbal conditions so 
emphatically enjoined by Cromwell. In the mean time, according to 
the incontrovertible authority of the novel, many pranks had been 
played on the commissioners, Desborough, Harrison, and Bletson, 
who had taken up their residence in the Lodge, in order to send 
them away by means less legitimate than the orders of the Dictator. 
The characters of these three heroes are pourtrayed with great 
force ; though in many respects they widely differed from each 
other, they all agreed perfectly in their abject subservience to 
superstitious apprehensions. ‘This weakness is supposed to have 
been practised upon to a very annoying extent by the ingenuity ot 
Dr. Rochecliffe, chaplain at the Lodge, and an active royalist. 
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The commissioners, by the Doctor’s contrivances, were frightened 
almost out of their lives, by having their beds suddenly whirled up 
to the ceiling and inverted ; by being compelled to fight with dread- 
ful: phantoms, and by various other astounding devices, which 
were carried on through the assistance of the intricate recesses in 
Rosamond’s bower. To the whole of this machinery we object. It 
is beneath the rank even of decent melodrame, and altogether un- 
worthy of the author. It lengthens out the story unnecessarily, and 
forms a combination of that species of pseudo-horrors, which have 
been hitherto confined to the Minerva press. 

The warrant which Cromwell sent Everard by Wildrake would 
have been sufficient to effect the removal of the commissioners ; at 
least it would have been so with the new prospect which was held 
out to them, of being immediately employed in disposing of the royal 
property, and disparking of the King’s forest, at Windsor. This was, 
after all, the great bait which drew them from the Lodge. Soon 
after their departure, ‘ Sir Henry Lee, with his small household, 
were again in possession of their old apartments,’ and, what was byno 
means an unwelcome blessing, they had the good fortune to find the 
larder well filled with all sorts of provender. The old knight rubbed 
his hands with great glee; Phoebe and Joliffe did every thing in 
their power to set the place in order; and even Alice, so delighted 
was she with the restoration of her family to the Lodge, particu- 
larly effected as it was through the exertions of Everard, that, in 
the midst of the bustle, she did not hesitate to step in her russet 
gown to Rosamond’s Well for a pitcher of its pure water, for which 
her father had an ancient predilection. 


‘ This fountain of old memory had been once adorned with archi- 
tectural ornaments in the style of the sixteenth century, chiefly relating 
to ancient mythology. All these were now wasted and overthrown, 
and existed only as moss-covered ruins, while the living spring continued 
to furnish its daily treasures, unrivalled in purity, though the quantity 
was small, gushing out amid disjointed stones, and bubbling through 
fragments of ancient sculpture. 

‘ With a light step and a laughing brow the young Lady of Lee 
was approaching the tountain, usually so solitary, when she paused on 
beholding some one seated beside it. She proceeded, however, with 
confidence, though with a step something less gay, when she observed 
that the person was a female ;—-some menial perhaps from the town, 
whom a fanciful mistress occasionally dispatched for the water of a 
spring, supposed to be peculiarly pure, or some aged woman, who 
made a little trade by carrying it to the better sort of families, and 
selling it for a trifle. ‘There was no cause, therefore, for apprehension. 

‘ Yet the terrors of the times were so great, that Alice did not even 
see a stranger of her own sex without some apprehension. Denaturalized 
women had as usual followed the camps of both armies during the Civil 
War ; who on the one side with open profligacy and profanity, on the 
other with the fraudful tone of fanaticism or hypocrisy, exercised nearly 
in like degree their talents for murder or plunder. But it was broad 
daylight, the distance from the Lodge was but trifling, ard though a 
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little ala~méd a: seeing a stranger where she expected deep solitudé, 
the daughter of the haughty old Knight had too much of the lion 
about her to fear without some determined and decided cause. 

‘ Alice walked, therefore, gravely on toward the fount, and com. 
posed her looks as she took a hasty glance of the female who was 
seated there, and addressed herself to her task of filling her pitcher. 

‘ The woman, whose presence had surprised and somewhat startled 
Alice Lee, was a person of the lower rank, whose red cloak, russet 
kirtle, handkerchief trimmed with Coventry blue, and a coarse steeple 
hat, could not indicate at best any thing higher than the wife of a small 
farmer, or, perhaps, the helpmate of a bailiff or hind. It was well if 
she proved nothing worse. Her clothes, indeed, were of good mate- 
rials; but, what the female eye discerns with half a glance, they 
were indifferently adjusted and put on. This looked as if they did not 
belong to the person by whom they were worn, but were articles of 
which she had become the mistress by some accident, if not by some 
successful robbery. Her size, too, as did not escape Alice, even in the 
short perusal she afforded the stranger, was unusual; her features 
swarthy and singularly harsh, and her manner altogether unpropitious. 
The young lady almost wished, as she stooped to fill her pitcher, that 
she had rather turned back, and sent Joceline on the errand; but re- 
pentance was too late now, and she had only to disguise as well as she 
could her unpleasant feelings. 

‘«“ The blessings of this bright day to one bright as it is,” said the 
stranger, with no unfriendly, though a harsh voice. 

‘« TI thank you,” said Alice in reply ; and continued to fill her pitcher 
busily, by assistance of an iron bow! which remained still chained to one 
of the stones beside the fountain. 

‘« Perhaps, my pretty maiden, if you would accept my help, yout 
work would be sooner done,” said the stranger. 

‘“ T thank you,” said Alice; “‘ but had I needed assistance, I could 
have brought those with me who had rendered it.” 

‘TI do not doubt of that, my pretty maiden,” answered the female; 
‘“‘ there are too many lads in Woodstock with eyes in their heads. — No 
doubt you could have brought with you any one of them who looked on 
you, if you had listed.” 

‘ Alice replied not a syllable, for she did not like the freedom used 
by the speaker, and was desirous to break off the conversation. 

*« Are you offended, my pretty mistress ?” said the stranger; “ that 
was far from my purpose.—I will put my question otherwise — Are the 
good dames of Woodstock so careless of their pretty daughters as to 
let the flower of them all wander about the wild chase without a mother, 
or a somebody to prevent the fox from running away with the lamb ?— 
that carelessness, methinks, shows small kindness.” 

‘« Content yourself, good woman: I am not far from protection and 
assistance,” said Alice, who liked less and less the effrontery of her 
new acquaintance.’ — Vol.ii. pp. 162— 166. 


At this moment the noble hound Bevis broke through the bushes, 
and stood by her side, ‘ fixing on the stranger his eyes that glanced 
fire, raising every hair on his gallant mane as upright as the bristles 
of a wild boar when hard pressed ;’ and after some further parley, 
the stranger dropped something into the pitcher, and hastily dis- 
appeared under cover of the wood. Upon the pitcher being sub- 
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sequently emptied, there was found at the bottom ‘a gold ring, in 
which was set a ruby, apparently of some value.’ | 

The whole of this scene is well conducted: it is, however, ex- 
ceeded in effect by the second appearance of this gipsey. Sir Henry, 
after enjoying a good dinner, the first that he had known for some 
time, threw himself back in his easy chair, and sunk into a sound 
slumber. His affectionate daughter, who was in the apartment with 
him, 


‘ Not venturing to move but on tip-toe, took some needle-work, and 
bringing it close by the old man’s side, employed her fingers on this 
task, bending her eyes from time to time on her parent, with the affec- 
tionate zeal, if not the effective power, of a guardian angel. At 
length, as the light faded away, and night came on, she was about 
to cause candles to be brought. But, remembering how indifferent a 
couch Joceline’s cottage had afforded, she could not think of interrupt- 
ing the first sound and refreshing sleep which her father had enjoyed, in 
all probability, for the last two nights and days. 

‘ She herself had no other amusement, as she sat facing one of the 
great oriel windows, the same by which Wildrake had on a former occa- 
sion looked in upon Tomkins and Joceline while at their compotations, 
than watching the clouds, which a lazy wind sometimes chased from 
the broad disk of the harvest-moon, sometimes permitted to accu- 
mulate, and exclude her brightness. There is, I know not why, some- 
thing peculiarly pleasing to the imagination, in contemplating the 
Queen of Night, when she is wading, as the expression is, among the 
vapours which she has not power to dispel, and which on their side 
are unable entirely to quench her lustre. It is the striking image of 
patient virtue, calmly pursuing her path through good report and bad 
report, having that excellence in herself which ought to command all 
admiration, but bedimmed in the eyes of the world, by suffering, by 
misfortune, by calumny. 

‘ As some such reflections, perhaps, were passing through Alice’s 
imagination, she became sensible, to her surprise and alarm, that some 
one had clambered up upon the window, and was looking into the 
too. The idea of supernatural fear did not in the slightest degree 
agitate Alice. She was too much accustomed to the place and situ- 
ation; for folks do not see spectres in the scenes with which they have 
been familiar from infancy. But danger from marauders in a disturbed 
country was a more formidable subject of apprehension, and the thought 
armed Alice, who was naturally high-spirited, with such desperate 
courage, that she snatched a pistol from the wall, on which some fire- 
arms hung, and while she screamed to her father to awake, had the . 
presence of mind to present it at the intruder. She did so the more 
teadily, because she imagined she recognised in the visage, which she 
partially saw, the features of the woman whom she had met with at 
Rosamond’s Well, and which had appeared to her peculiarly harsh and 
suspicious. Her father at the same time seized his sword and came 
forward, while the person at the window, alarmed at these demonstra- 
tions, and endeavouring to descend, missed footing, as had Cavaliero 
Wildrake before her, and went down to the earth with no small 
hoise. Nor was the reception on the bosom of our common mother 
either soft or safe ; for, by a most terrific bark and growl, they heard 
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that Bevis had come up and seized on the party, ere he or she could 
gain their feet. 
© « Hold fast, but worry not,” said the old Knight.—“ Alice, thou 


art the queen of wenches! Stand fast here till Irun down and secure 
the rascal.” 


‘« For God's sake, no, my dearest father !” Alice exclaimed ; “ Joce- 
line will be up immediately — Hark ! —I hear him.” 

‘ There was indeed a bustle below, and more than one light danced 
to and fro in confusion, while those who bore them called to each other, 


et suppressing their voices as they spoke, as men who would only be 
ened by those they addressed. ‘The individual who had fallen under 
the power of Bevis was most impatient in his situation, and called with 


least precaution.— “ Here, Lee — Forester — take the dog off, else I 
must shoot him.” 


‘« Tf though dost,” said Sir Henry from the window, “ I blow thy 


brains out on the spot — Thieves, Joceline, thieves! come up and secure 
this ruffian.— Bevis, hold on!” 


‘« Back, Bevis; down, sir,” cried Joceline. —“ I am coming, I am 
coming, Sir Henry — Saint Michael, I shall go distracted !” 

‘ A terrible thought suddenly occurred to Alice, -— could Joceline 
have become unfaithful, that he was calling Bevis off the villain, 
instead of encouraging the trusty dog to secure him? Her father, 
meantime, moved perhaps by some suspicion of the same kind, hastil 
stepped aside out of the moonlight, and pulled Alice close to him, so 
as to be invisible from without, yet so placed as to hear what should 
pass. The scuffle between Bevis and his prisoner seemed to be ended 
by Joceline’s interference, and there was close whispering for an in- 
stant as of people in consultation.’— Vol. ii. pp. 181—185. 


After the lapse ofa few minutes, another form presented itself at 
the window, pushed open the lattice, and sprung into the parlour. 
This was no other than Albert, Sir Henry’s only son, who, after 
the first alarm, informed them that he had chosen this mode of en- 
trance, as he understood that there was a red coat in the house, 
alluding to Tomkins, who, on some excuse or another, which was 
rendered more palatable by his flattering manner, lingered about 
the Lodge after the commissioners had left it. Albert was at this 
time upon his return from the battle of Worcester, in which his 
party had been so signally defeated. He brought news, that the 
King had escaped by Bristol, and he presented to his father a raw- 
looking Scotch lad, who attended him as a page, ‘the son of a noble 
lord of Scotland, who followed the great Montrose’s banner — af 
terwards joined the King in Scotland, and came with him as far as 
Wor’ster.’ This page bore the name of Louis Kerneguy, son of 
Lord Killstowers of Kincardineshire, a name so barbarous to the old 
Knight’s ear, that it was for some time before he was able to pro- 
nounce it. It sounded to him ‘like a north-west wind, rumbling and 
roaring among heather and rocks.’ The appearance of Master Louis 
Kerneguy fully corresponded with the rudeness of his name. 


_* He was a tall, raw-boned lad, with a shock head of hair, fiery red, 
like many of his country, while the harshness of his national features 
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was increased by the contrast of his complexion, turned almost black 
by the exposure to all sorts of weather, which, in that skulking and 
rambling mode of life, the fugitive royalists had been obliged to 
encounter. His address was by no means _ prepossessing, being a 


- mixture of awkwardness and forwardness, and showing, in a remark- 


able degree, how a want of easy address may be consistent with an 
admirable stock of assurance. His face intimated having received 
some recent scratches, and the care of Dr. Rochecliffe had decorated 
it with a number of patches, which even enhanced its natural plain- 
ness. Yet the eyes were brilliant and expressive, and, amid his ugliness 
— for it amounted to that degree of irregularity — the face was not 
deficient in some lines which expressed both sagacity and resolution. — 
Vol. ii. pp. 101, 102. 


The Knight was utterly astonished at the extraordinary faculty of 
consumption which Louis displayed at the supper-table, but at the 
same time admired the natural grace with which he dipped his 
fingers in the ewer, and dried them with the napkin, when he had 
satisfied his enormous appetite. ‘The evening passed away in high 
merriment, which was not a little increased by the unexpected ac- 
cession of Wildrake to the company, who sung some royalist songs, 
to the great delight of Sir Henry, and at length all retired to rest. 


‘ Albert and his page were ushered by Joceline to what was called 
the Spanish Chamber, a huge old scrambling bed-room, rather in a 
dilapidated condition, but furnished with a large standing bed for the 
master, and a truckle-bed for the domestic, as was common at a much 
later period in old English houses, where the gentleman often required 
the assistance of a groom of the chambers to help him to bed, if the 
hospitality had been exuberant. The walls were covered with hangings 
of Cordovan leather, stamped with gold, and representing fights between 
the Spaniards and Moriscoes, bull-feasts, and other sports peculiar to 
the Peninsula, from which it took its name of the Spanish Chamber. 
These hangings were in some places entirely torn down, in others 
defaced and hanging in tatters. But Albert stopped not to make ob- 
servations, anxious, it seemed, to get Joceline out of the room; which 
he achieved by hastily answering his offers of fresh fuel, and more 
liquor, in the negative, and returning, with equal conciseness, the 
under-keeper’s good wishes for the evening. He at length retired, 
somewhat unwillingly, and as if he thought that his young master 
might have bestowed a few more words upon a faithful old retainer after 
so long absence. 

‘ Joliffe was no sooner gone, than, before a single word was spoken 
between Albert Lee and his page, the former hastened to the door, 
examined lock, latch, and bolt, and made them fast, with the most scru- 
pulous attention. He superadded to these precautions that of a long 
screw-bolt, which he brought out of his pocket, and which he screwed 
on to the staple in such a manner as to render it impossible to withdraw 
it, or open the door, unless by breaking it down. ‘The page held a 
light to him during the operation, which his master went through with 
much exactness and dexterity. But when Albert arose from his knee, 
on which he had rested during the accomplishment of this task, the 


Juanner of the companions was on a sudden entirely changed towards 
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each other. The honourable Master Kerneguy, from a cubbish lout 
of a raw Scotsman, seemed to have acquired at once all the grace 
and ease of motion and manner, which could be given by an ac- 


quaintance of the earliest and most familiar kind with the best company 
of the time. bi) 

‘ He gave the light he held to Albert, with the easy indifference of 
a superior, who rather graces than troubles his dependent by giving him 
some slight service to perform. Albert, with the greatest appearance 
of deference, assumed in his turn the character of torch-bearer, and 
lighted his page across the chamber, without turning his back upon 
him as he did so. He then set the light on a table by the bed-side, 
and approaching the young man with deep reverence, received from him 
the soiled green jacket, with the same profound respect as if he had been 
a first lord of the bed-chamber, or other officer of the household of the 
highest distinction, disrobing his Sovereign of the Mantle of the Garter. 
The person to whom this ceremony was addressed endured it for a 
minute or two with profound gravity, and then bursting out a-laughing, 
exclaimed to Albert, “ What a devil means all this formality ?— 
thou complimentest with these miserable rags as if they were silks 
and sables, and with poor Louis Kerneguy as if he were the King of 
Great Britain ?” 

*“ And if Your Majesty’s commands, and the circumstances of 
the time, have made me for a moment seem to forget that you are 
my sovereign, surely I may be permitted to render my homage as 


such while you are in your own royal palace of Woodstock.” ’"— Vol. ii. 
pp- 229—232. 


The gipsey and the Scottish lout were one and the same person 
in different disguises. In his intercourse with Albert, and subse- 
quently with Alice, the character of Charles is admirably sustained. 
His first thoughts turn upon the beauty of his friend’s sister, and he 
hesitates not to express them in that easy and familiar manner, of 
which he was, perhaps, after his restoration, a more perfect master, 
than immediately after his defeat at Worcester. He remains at 
Woodstock for some days, while Albert proceeds to the coast for 
the purpose of securing a vessel, in which Charles might effect his 
escape. ‘The monarch having laid aside his red shock peruke, and 
with the assistance of Joceline having trained his sable elf-locks 
into curls, he resumed for a season his natural, animated, though 
not handsome appearance. 

It may be imagined, that during the time the King remained 
unknown to Alice and Sir Henry, at Woodstock, he was liable to 
hear his own character frequently spoken of with just censure, or 
with affectionate enthusiasm, as the merits of the man or the suffer- 
ings of the Prince happened to be discussed in the small family- 
circle at the Lodge. There are really some excellent scenes of this 
description, for which we must refer the reader to the work itself. 
As time made the presence of Alice more familiar to Charles, he 
bethought him of making a royal use of it, by endeavouring to per- 
suade her that she might safely entrust her maiden honour to his 
custody ; and when all his arts of insinuation fail him, he tries the 
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effect which a discovery of his rank would produce upon her. The 
admirable girl resists all his approaches with the unaffected and 
dignified firmness of a virtuous mind, at the same time treats him 
with the most affectionate respect as her sovereign, and preserves 
the secret of his real character from her father, who was scarcely to 
be trusted with it, as his ardent loyalty was apt to betray him into 
indiscretions. 

The gold ring which the gipsey threw into the pitcher had, in 
the mean time, found its way to Markham Everard, who, as he was 
not yet received by Sir Henry, notwithstanding the services he had 
rendered the Knight, remained in the neighbourhood of the Lodge, 
and constantly hovered about it, watching for the safety of Alice. 
Why Joliffe conveyed the ring to Everard does not very clearly 
appear, but it strongly awakened the lover’s jealousy. Upon press- 
ing a spring contrived in the collet of the setting, the ruby flew back, 
and showed within it the cypher of Lord Wilmot, engraved in 
miniature with a coronet. This ring Lord Wilmot presented to 
Charles, when quitting him at Worcester; but Everard knowing 
nothing of this circumstance, naturally enough concludes that the 
young stranger at the Lodge was no other than that dissolute noble- 
man. His suspicions were wound up to frenzy by a communica- 
tion from: Phoebe, who, with a laudable solicitude for the rights of 
true love, informed him that ‘ a wasp was buzzing about his honey- 
comb. Everard, after some watching in the Park, encounters 
the supposed Lord Wilmot alone, and as his jealousy was at its 
top, his sword was soon unsheathed. Charles drew in his own 
detence ; but the arrival of the Knight, one of those fortunate acci- 
dents which a novelist has always at his command, put an end to 
the combat. Sir Henry not only compels them to put up their 
weapons, but to shake hands, and, in a fit of kindness, he invites 
Everard to the Lodge, to take a cup of sack with the stranger in 
token of reconciliation. ‘The hours glide away pleasantly until the 
discourse turning upon plays, and, of course upon Shakspeare, 
Everard unluckily quotes some beautiful lines, which the old Knight 
greatly admires and praises. But afterwards learning that they 
were written by Milton, the republican poet, ‘the creature and 
parasite of that grand impostor Cromwell,’ he does all but turn 
Everard out of the house, and passionately quits the room. Charles 
enjoys this scene amazingly; and his nonchalance at a moment that 
Everard’s vexation was again renewed, while his jealousy still re- 
mained unappeased, absolutely determined him to demand a fresh 
combat on the following morning. He hastily left the Lodge, re- 
turned to the town of Woodstock, and lost no time in dispatching 
his secretary Wildrake to the stranger at the Lodge, with a formal 
challenge, which of course was accepted. 

Thus we have also a duel in this novel, as well as in others of the 
Waverley-school, the preparations for which, together with the scene 
itself, occupy several pages of the third volume. The result is, that 
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at the moment the parties are on the ground, Alice, under the 

uidance of Rochecliffe, interposes between them. In the course 
of her interference, she betrays more interest for the safety of 
Everard’s antagonist than the lover felt to be justifiable, and he re. 
proaches her with forgetting his own long and sincere devotion, 
from a preference for a coronet. ‘This imputation she indignantly 
disclaims, but at the same time drives him almost to madness, by 
declaring that the life and safety of her father’s guest ‘are, or ought 
to be, of more value to her than those of any other man in the 
kingdom, (commonwealth she should have said,) nay, in the world, 
be that other man who he will.” This declaration, of course, puts 
an end to all further proceedings of a hostile nature. Everard, 
wounded to the soul by this her open preference for his adversary, 
retracts the challenge, and bids Alice a last ‘ farewell Now it 
was the King’s turn to act. ‘Touched by the consequences which 
Alice’s declaration brought upon herself and her lover, Charles re- 
moves all his misapprehensions, by confiding to Everard his real 
character, in the hearing of Wildrake. ‘The latter is intoxicated 
with joy at once more seeing his beloved sovereign. Everard re- 
ceives the communication in the manner that becomes a republican 
and a gentleman ; and though he retains his principles, the scene has 
too delightful an effect upon his feelings not to render him willing 
to serve the King by every means in his power. ‘* Instant then to 
the town, cousin Markham,’ said the affectionate Alice, ‘ and if 
danger should approach, give us warning.’ 

Danger was, in truth, near at hand. The hypocrite, Tomkins, 
who served in various ways to amuse the Knight, and who affected 
to give Rochecliffe intelligence of the movements of the troops at 
Woodstock, was, ever since the departure of the Commissioners, 
almost an inmate at the Lodge. He soon discovered who Louis 
Kerneguy was, communicated his information to Cromwell, and 
made arrangements with him for the capture of Charles, which 
seemed to be perfectly well calculated for that purpose. 
¢ Ona dark October night, Everard, besides his constant attend- 
ant Wildrake, had the Rev. Nehemiah Holdenough with him as a 
guest at supper in the town of Woodstock. They were waited upon 
by ‘a little gipsey-looking boy, in an orange-tawny doublet, much 
decayed, and guarded with blue worsted lace.’ His nom-de-guerre 
is Spitfire, and, in short, he is one of that tribe of imps which the 
author is prone to make use of on almost every occasion. While 
the ‘party was thus engaged, their attention was, about half-past 
ten, arrested by a knocking at the door of the house. The scene 
that follows may be ranked, we think, among the best in the novel, 


and perhaps among the best which the author ever wrote. We must 
give it in his own words. 


‘ Even a thing so simple as a knock at the door, may have a charac- 
ter which excites apprehension. This was no quiet gentle tap, intimat- 
-ing a modest intruder ; no redoubled rattle, as the pompous annunciation 
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of some vain person; neither did it resemble the formal summons to 
formal business, nor the cheerful visit of some welcome friend. It was 
a single blow, solemn and stern, if not actually menacing in the sound. 
The door was opened by some of the persons of the house ; a heavy foot 
ascended the stair —a stout man entered the room, and drawing the cloak 
from his face, said, “ Markham Everard, I greet thee in God's name.” 

‘ It was General Cromwell. 

‘ Everard, surprised and taken at unawares, endeavoured in vain to 
find words to express his astonishment. A bustle occurred in receiving 
the General, assisting him to uncloak himself, and offering in dumb 
show the civilities of reception. The General cast his keen eye around 
the apartment, and fixing it first on the divine, addressed Everard as 
follows : 

‘« A reverend man I see is with thee. Thou art not one of those, 
good Markham, who let the time unnoted and unimproved pass away. — 
Casting aside the things of this world — pressing forward to those of the 
next —— it is by thus using our time in this poor seat of terrestrial sin and 
care, that we may, as it were But how is this ?” — he continued, 
suddenly changing his tone, and speaking briefly, sharply, and anxiously 
— “ One hath left the room since I entered !” 

‘ Wildrake had, indeed, been absent for a minute or two, but was 
now returned, and stepped forward from a bay window, as if he had 
been out of sight only, not out of the apartment. “ Not so, Sir, I stood 
but in the back-ground out of respect. Noble General, I hope all is 
well with the Estate, that Your Excellency makes us so late a visit ?— 
Would not Your Excellency choose some y 

‘« Ah!” said Oliver, looking sternly and fixedly at him — “ Our 
trusty go-between — our faithful confidant — No, Sir; at present I de- 
sire nothing more than a kind reception, which, methinks, my friend 
Markham Everard is in no hurry to give me.” 

‘« You bring your own welcome, my Lord,” said Everard, compel- 
ling himself to speak. — “ I can only trust it was no bad news that made 
Your Excellency a late traveller, and ask, like my follower, what re- 


freshment I shall command for your accommodation.” — Vol. iii. 
pp. 160—162. 


Cromwell then entered into a theological conversation with Hold- 
enough; in the course of which an officer opened the door and 
looked in, to whom Cromwell, in a rapid, earnest tone, called out, 
‘Pearson, is he come? Cromwell was expecting Tomkins every 
instant, as the time appointed for his arrival had already passed by. 


‘« No, Sir,” replied Pearson; “ we have inquired for him at the place 
you noted, and also at other haunts of his about the town.” 

_ © The knave !” said Cromwell, with bitter emphasis; “ can he have 
proved false ? — No, no, his interest is too deeply engaged. We shall 
find him by-and-by. — Hark thee hither.” 

‘ While this conversation was going forward, the reader must imagine 
the alarm of Everard. He was certain that the personal attendance of 
Cromwell must be on some most important account, and he could not 
but strongly suspect that the General had some information respecting 
Charles’s lurking place. If taken, a renewal of the tragedy of the 30th 
of January was instantly to be apprehended, and the ruin of the whole 


family of Lee, with himself probably included, must be the necessary 
consequence. 
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‘ He looked eagerly for consolation at Wildrake, whose countenange 
expressed much alarm, which he endeavoured to bear out with his 
usual look of confidence. But the weight within was too great; he 
shuffled with his feet, rolled his eyes, and twisted his hands, like an yn- 
assured witness. 

‘ Oliver, meanwhile, left his company not a minute's leisure to take 
counsel together. Even while his perplexed eloquence flowed on in a 
stream so mazy that no one could discover which way its course was 
tending, his sharp watchful eye rendered all attempts of Everard to hold 
communication with Wildrake, even by signs, altogether vain. Everard, 
indeed, looked for an instant at the window, then glanced at Wildrake, 
as if to hint there might be a possibility of escape that way. But the 
cavalier had replied with a disconsolate shake of the head, so slight as 
to be almost imperceptible. Everard, therefore, lost all hope, and the 
melancholy feeling of approaching and inevitable evil was only varied 
by anxiety concerning the shape and manner in which it was about to 
imake its approach. 

‘ But Wildrake had a spark of hope left. The very instant Cromwell 
entered he had got out of the room, and down to the door of the house, 
“ Back — back !” repeated by two armed sentinels, convinced him that, 
as his fears had anticipated, the General had come neither unattended 
nor unprepared. He turned on his heel, ran up stairs, and meeting on 
the landing place the boy whom he called Spitfire, hurried him into the 
smal] apartment which he occupied as his own. Wildrake had been 
shooting that morning, and game lay on the table, He pulled a feather 
from a partridge’s [a woodcock’s]} wing, and saying hastily, “ For thy life, 
Spitfire, mind my orders !— I will put thee safe out at the window into 
the court —the yard wall is not high — and there will be no sentry 
there — Fly to the Lodge, as thou wouldst win Heaven, and give this 
feather to Mistress Alice Lee, if possible — if not to Joceline Joliffe — 
say I have won the wager of the voung lady. Dost mark me, boy?” 

‘ The sharp-witted youth clapped his hand in his master’s, and only 
replied, “ Done, and done.” 

‘ Wildrake opened the window, and though the height was consider- 
able, he contrived to let the boy down safely by holding his cloak. A 
heap of straw on which Spitfire lighted rendered the descent perfectly 
safe, and Wildrake saw him scramble over the wall of the court-yard, at 
the angle which bore on a back lane; and so rapidly was this accom- 
plished, that the cavalier had just re-entered the room, when, the bustle 
attending Cromwell’s arrival subsiding, his own absence began to be 
noticed. 

‘ He remained during Cromwell’s lecture on the vanity of creeds, 
anxious in mind whether he might not have done better to send an ex- 
plicit verbal message, since there was no time to write. But the chance 
of the boy being stopped, or becoming confused with feeling himself 
the messenger of a hurried and important communication, made him, on 
the whole, that he had preferred a more enigmatical way of convey- 
ing the intelligence. He had, therefore, the advantage of his patron, 


for he was conscious still of a spark of hope.’ — Vol. ili. pp. 166—169. 


A long and diversified conversation occupies the party for some 
time ; in the course of which we need only remark, that Wildrake, 
who made a little too free with the bottle, was incensed to such an 
extreme by Cromwell, that he attempted to assassinate him on the 
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spot. The royalist was committed to custody, but could not for- 
bear from triumphing over Cromwell, by indiscreetly announcing 
that ‘ the bird had flown.’ This information, and the non-appear- 
ance of Tomkins long after his appointed time, induced Cromwell 
to determine at last on setting out for the Lodge. He commanded 
Everard to attend him, and was followed by a chosen band of 
infantry and cavalry. 

In the mean time Albert had rejoined the little party at the lodge, 
and brought intelligence to Charles that a vessel was prepared on 
the Sussex coast to take him to France. It was agreed that they 
should take their departure early on the following morning. The 
little circle were engaged in whiling away the time after an earl 
supper, when ‘ a most melancholy Bail arose at the hall-door, 
and a dog was heard scratching for admittance.’ ‘This was Bevis, 
that noble hound, who, from the attention which the author pays 
him on every occasion, and the generous qualities which he betrays, 
cannot fail to be a favourite with most readers. Bevis bore in his 
mouth a military glove, which belonged to Tomkins, who, we ma 
now inform the reader, hath been already numbered with the slain. 
In an hour of intoxication he had followed the pretty Phoebe to 
Rosamond’s Well in the early part of the evening, and made a brutal 
attack on her person. Her screams brought Joliffe to her assist- 
ance, and, in the first impulse of his anger, he struck Tomkins with 
a club on the temple, and that hollow wretch breathed no more. 
In his haste, Joliffe left him loosely covered among some brambles 
in the l‘ark, and now, accompanied by Dr. Rochecliffe, he went 
out with mattock and spade, and a dark lantern, to bury the dead. 

The circle in the parlour were, however, as yet ignorant of the 
fate of ‘Tomkins, which had so materially retarded the approach of 
Cromwell, and were about to separate for the night, when a tap 
was heard at the hall-door. Albert, ‘ the vidette of the party,’ 
hastened to the portal, and asked who was there at so late an hour. 


‘« Tt is only me,” answered a treble voice. 

‘« And what-is your name, my little fellow?” said Albert. 

‘« Spitfire, Sir,” replied the voice without. 

‘« Spitfire!” said Albert. | 

‘« Yes, Sir,” replied the voice ; “ all the world calls me so, and Colo- 
nel Everard himself. But my name is Spittal for all that.” 

‘« Colonel Everard! arrive you from him ?” demanded young Lee. 

‘« No, Sir ; I come, Sir, from Roger Wildrake, Esquire, of Squattle- 
sea-mere, if it like you,” said the boy ; “ and I have brought a token to 
Mistress Lee, which I am to give into her own hands, if you would but 
open the door, Sir, and let me in — but I can do nothing with a three- 
inch board between us.” 

‘<< Tt is some freak of that drunken rakehell,” said Albert, in a low 
voice, to his sister, who had crept out after him on tiptoe. 

‘« Yet, let us not be hasty in concluding so,” said the young lady; 
“ at this moment the least trifle may be of consequence. — What token 
has Master Wildrake sent me, my little boy ?” : 
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‘« Nay, nothing very valuable neither,” replied the boy ; “ but he 
was so anxious you should get it, that he put me out of window as one 
would chuck out a kitten, that I might not be stopped by the soldiers,” 

‘« Hear you 2” said Alice to her brother ; “ undo the gate for God's 
sake.” 

‘ Her brother, to whom her feelings of suspicion were now sufficientl 
communicated, opened the gate in haste, and admitted the boy, whose 
appearance, not much dissimilar to that of a skinned rabbit in a livery, 
or a monkey at a fair, would at another time have furnished them with 
amusement. The urchin messenger entered the hall, making several 
odd bows and congés, and delivered the woodcock’s feather with much 
ceremony to the young lady, assuring her it was the prize she had won 
upon a wager about hawking. 

‘« J prithee, my little man,” said Albert, “ was your master drunk or 
sober, when he sent thee all this way with a feather at this time of 
night ?” 

oP With reverence, Sir,” said the boy, “ he was what he calls sober, 
and what I would call concerned in liquor for any other person.” 

‘« Curse on the drunken coxcomb!” said Albert. — “ There is a 
tester for thee, boy, and tell thy master to break his jests on suitable 
persons, and at fitting times.” 


“ Stay yet a minute,” exclaimed Alice ; “ we must not go too fast — 
this craves wary walking.” 

‘« A feather!” said Albert; “ all this work about a feather! Why, 
Dr. Rochecliffe, who can suck intelligence as a magpie would suck an 
egg, could make nothing of this.” 

‘« Let us try what we can do without him then,” said Alice. ‘Then 
addressing herself to the boy, —‘“ So there are strangers at your 
master’s ?” 

*« At Colonel Everard’s, madam, which is the same thing,” said 
Spitfire. 

*¢* And what manner of strangers?” said Alice; ‘* guests I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘« Ay, mistress,” said the boy, “a sort of guests that make them- 
selves welcome wherever they come, if they meet not a welcome from 
their landlord — soldiers, madam.” 

‘« The men that have been long lying at Woodstock ?” said Albert. 

‘« No, Sir,” said Spitfire, “new comers, with gallant buff-coats and 
steel breast-plates ; and their commander—Your Honour and Her Lady- 
ship never saw such a man — at least I am sure Bill Spitfire never did.’ 

‘« Was he tall or short ?” said Albert, now much alarmed. 

‘« Neither one nor other,” said the boy; “ stout made, with slouch- 
ing shoulders ; a nose large, and a face one would not like to say No to. 
He had several officers with him. I saw him but for a moment, but I 
shal] never forget him while I live.” 

‘« You are right,” said Lee to his sister, pulling her to one side, 
“« quite right — the Arch-fiend himself is upon us !” 

*« And the feather,” said Alice, whom fear had rendered apprehen- 
sive of slight tokens, “ means flight — and a woodcock is a bird of pas- 
sage. 

‘« You have hit it,” said her brother; “ but the time has taken us 
cruelly short. Give the boy a trifle more — nothing that can excite 
suspicion, and dismiss him. I must summon Rochecliffe and Joceline.” 
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‘He went accordingly, but, unable to find those he sought, he returned 
with hasty steps to the parlour, where, in his character of Louis, the 
page was exerting himself to detain the old knight, who, while laughing 
at the tales he told him, was anxious to go to see what was passing in 
the hall.’ — Vol. ili. pp. 209—214. 


Arrangements were speedily made for the flight of the King in 
the dress of Albert, while the latter should remain to. personate 
Charles, and by detaining the pursuers amid the labyrinth of the 
bower, give ample time to the fugitive to insure his safety. The 
Knight was at length informed of the true character of his guest, 
which he had not hitherto, in the smallest degree, suspected. Sir 
Henry, upon this emergency, displayed the greatest coolness and 
intelligence. ‘The horses prepared for the King were in a stable 
near the under-keeper’s cottage, to which Charles, in the dark night, 
was unlikely, if unattended, to find his way. Phoebe was in hysterics 
since the occurrence near the well. It was of the first importance 
that Albert and the Knight should remain at the lodge; and 
Rochecliffe and Joliffe were employed in digging a grave for Tom- 
kins in the forest. ‘There was nobody to show the way to the dis- 
tant stable but Alice. She readily performed this service for her sove- 
reign, who had already seen too much of her character to entertain 
any other feelings towards her than those of gratitude and respect. 
Alice is thus adroitly saved from the ferocious scene which was 
about to take place at the Lodge, while she has the honour and the 
happiness to contribute to the escape of Charles, which is effected 
chiefly through her means. 

The tale then hastens to a conclusion. Cromwell, with his fol- 
lowers, enters the lodge, ransacks the labyrinth, a plan of which he 
had obtained from ‘Tomkins, and pursues the supposed Charles 
until he flies to his last citadel, Rosamond’s Tower. ‘This is blown 
up; and after a scene of great bustle, highly dramatic in its effect, 
Albert escapes destruction, but is made prisoner. ‘The lodge is 
left a heap of ruins. The whole party, however, ultimately are 
spared, in one of those fits of humanity which the author finds it 
convenient to ascribe occasionally to Cromwell; and they live to 
witness the restoration of Charles II., to his and their heartfelt 
satisfaction. At the time of this event, Alice is the wife of Everard, 
and the comely matron of several children. Phoebe and Joliffe are 
also usefully employed in a similar manner in adding to the number 
of His Majesty’s subjects ; and the Knight, after witnessing the lohg- 
desired return of the King, whom he almost worshipped, departs 
from this life in a good old age. | 

We have gone beyond our usual limits in introducing this novel 
to the acquaintance of our readers. They, perhaps, will only com- 
plain that we have not devoted still more space to a work which few 
of them will have had an opportunity of reading before this Journal 
teaches their hands. We must, however, be brief in the remarks 
which we have still to make. In the first place, considering the 
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wide field which the wanderings and perils of Charles before his 
final escape from Shoreham presented to the novelist, we think 
that he has made but an inconsiderable use of it. He might have 
introduced several scenes capable of being wrought up to the high. 
est degree of interest, in which the flight of the King should be 
exposed more than once to the most imminent danger of interrup. 
tion. We would have willingly exchanged the greater portion of 
the first volume for some such hair-breadth escapes, particularly as 
they would have been perfectly consistent with history, and, indeed, 
might have assumed the appearance of filling up the general 
outline it presents us of the dangers to which the fugitive was 
exposed for forty-one days. We think, also, that however useful it 
may have been in allowing the author to complete the happiness of 
the Lee family, the introduction of the Restoration disturbs the 
unity of the tale. It is quite a new scene, hastily got up, and re- 
quires the imagination to pass in an instant from the year 1651 to 
1660. It does not harmonise with the train of feeling which had 
been awakened by the previous current of the tale. The beauty and 
airy grace of Alice are, in a great measure, disenchanted of their 
effect, by the new situation in which we find her at the close of the 
volume, surrounded by chubby urchins, and herself no longer that 
fair vision whom we met in the early part of the work, and followed 
with so much interest, until she disappeared from the Lodge, the pro- 
tector and guide of her sovereign. ‘The character of Rochecliffe 
reminded us more than once of the stone of Sisyphus. The author 
labours hard to render him a prominent and interesting person in 
the scene, but all his exertions are in vain. There is nothing about 
him that touches our feelings: we hear and see him, and the next 
moment forget his existence, as if he had never been. When we 
arrive at the end of the volume, we are in doubt even how he spells 
his name. Nevertheless the extracts and the outline of the work 
which we have given, prove that it is the creation of no ordinary mind. 
If it be inferior in every respect to “* Waverley,” yet it is such a tale 
as no one but the author of that splendid fiction could have written. 

In the preface the author states that he had not read “ Brambletye 
House” before he finished his task, being desirous that if there were 
any coincidences between two novels treating of the same period 
he should not be suspected of any intentional imitation. We hardly 
think that he need have made this disclaimer ; for there is a palpable 
difference between the sterling gold of genius and the composition- 


metal of such a writer as one of the authors of “ The Rejected Ad- 
dresses.” 
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ArT. IX. Essai Historique et Moral sur la Pawvreté des Nations. Pat 
F. E. Fodéré. 8vo. Paris. 1825. Treuttel, Wurtz, and Co. London. 


Turis isa trying time to the true believers in political economy. The! 
creed is passing through a severe ordeal, which does not seem # 
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all likely to be very speedily ended. For many years it had been 
making its way gradually, and notsilently, among classes of persons in 
this country, most of whom were rather removed from public affairs, 
who made up by the zeal and constancy with which they urged 
their doctrines for the want of power to enforce them in practice. 
It was their lot, like all professors of a new faith, to be continually 
harassed by controversy; but the attacks upon their system were 
for the most part so desultory, and their adversaries acted with so 
little concert, that although not very well united among themselves, 
they have uniformly, and of late very rapidly, gained ground upon 
their opponents. ‘The time has however come, when they have to 
sustain a conflict far different, both in the kind and the degree of 
its dangers. ‘They are no longer opposed by mere reasoners, who 
confine themselves to a war of words and arguments, content with 
knocking down some “ stubborn facts,” or wrestling against the 
logic of the new school. Its proselytes have at length appeared in 
places so high, and with attitudes so resolute, as to attract, among 
us, the gaze of the whole nation; and the attempt to introduce its 
maxims into the government of the state has united in angry and 
rather formidable resistance, all the habitual haters of innovation, 
and all those partial interests which must in some degree suffer 
from any change, even from the worst to the best, in the policy of 
a commercial country. 

Something of this might have been expected, even if the clearest 
and soundest principles of political science had been unfolded in 
the most familiar and intelligible language, and with the meekest 
possible temper. But we cannot help thinking, that much of the 
opposition which is now made to the best established doctrines, 
concerning the sources of national wealth and the means of pro- 
moting it, is owing to the tone and the manner in which these doc- 
trines have been of late years expounded. Nothing can be more 
injurious to the interests of science than an exaggerated estimate, 
by its advocates, of the evidence on which it rests. There is a 
strong disposition in that perverse animal, man, to withhold even a 
reasonable portion of assent, when too much is demanded.  Poli- 
tical economy is a science which requires more than almost any other 
that its calculations shall be corrected by experience. It is built 
upon inductions of facts, of a nature by no means easy to be ascer- 
tained, because they are always found in combination, and their 
effects are perpetually changing according as they are variously 
combined. Perhaps no facts relating to the transactions among 
mankind were ever more minutely and extensively investigated than 
those which regulate the value of money. It may be safely said, 
that the subject was exhausted by the labours of the Bullion Com- 
mittee. Yet few investigations ever led to more numerous and 
bewildering contradictions; and Parliament at length pronounced 
an opinion upon the value of a bank-note, which is probably not 
how entertained by half-a-dozen sane persons in the nation. hen 
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a seience, which depends on facts capable of being viewed in such 
various lights, is held forth as resting upon proofs nearly approach- 
ing to demonstration, they who have not examined all its found- 
ations are apt to include, in one general estimate of weakness, those 
portions which possess but doubtful strength, with others, whose 
stability has been attested by the clearest evidence and the fullest 
experience. 

It must be owned, likewise, that writers on political economy 
have not always preserved the tone and: the temper best suited to 
soften hostility or win acquiescence. On the contrary, like many 
other advocates for absolute freedom, they have sometimes adopted 
a style as contemptuous and intolerant towards their opponents as 
if the subjects of discussion were too clear for doubt, and as if it 
were little short of wickedness to dissent from their conclusions. In 
some of the disputes which are now carried on concerning very 
knotty points in the science, they find, that although men will sub- 
mit to be reasoned out of their errors, they will neither be scolded 
nor sneered into a surrender of the most palpable absurdities. 

But perhaps no cause has tended so much to deprive the science 
of political economy of its due honours, among certain classes of 
very well-meaning persons, as the charge which has been made 
upon its votaries, and believed by many to be true, that they seek 
to exalt their favourite dogmas, to the exclusion of all other con- 
siderations in state-government. ‘This imputation is most certainly 
unfounded, though it must be acknowledged that some colour is 
ver to it by the omission of most writers on these subjects, to de- 

ne the limits of the science, and to. qualify the propositions in which 
they unfold it. They are too prone to assume, as a matter. of 
course, that their readers will consider their doctrines only with 
reference to the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth, 
and not as excluding other maxims of policy essential to the wel- 
fare and security of nations. But it unfortunately happens very 
generally, that the terms in which the doctrines of political economy 
are stated convey an impression that the writer deems wealth the 
only source of human felicity, and holds it as an unimpeachable 
postulate, that all other veins of policy and government ought to 
be subservient to the increase, in the aggregate, of a nation’s 
riches. 

To prove that the teachers of political economy are very absurd 
in propounding this notion of its exclusive importance (which few 
among them, if any, entertain,) seems to be the chief design of M. 
Fodéré’s work on the‘ Poverty of Nations. Whatever may be 
thought of the usefulness of a work, confined to the execution of 
such a design, it might be so performed as at least to have the 
merit of being harmless. Unluckily,“tiowever, M. Fodéré, in his 
progress towards proving that the wealth or poverty of a nation 
does not depend upon the aggregate of its riches, has contrived to 
stumble successively against some of the fundamental truths, and 
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many of the best established conclusions of the science with which 
he quarrels; and to entangle himself in discussions upon other 
arts of it, in which the wisest have paused. The range which he 
as taken is indeed extensive. Agriculture, manufactures, forei 
and home trade, — population, paaperism and mendicity, hospitals, 
—education and taxation, — primogeniture, apprenticeships, and 
corporations, — all are discussed in this ambitious volume, not 
merely in their principles, but with historical details, and sketches 
of public establishments for carrying into practical operation the 
views of the author. 

M. Fodéré has, we believe, more than once gained reputation as 
a writer, on subjects relating to agriculture, and to the profession 
of which he is a member. ‘The work now before us contains many 
proofs of a benevolent temper and a cultivated mind. On the 
regulation of hospitals, and on some subjects which he treats of in 
his book, connected with the public health, his statements will be 
read with some interest. His opinions on these points are certainly 
entitled to much respect, for he seems to have had considerable 
experience, and the facts which he details show that he has had 
opportunities of extensive observation. But we must except against 
the whimsical claim which he makes in his avant-propos, in favour 
of the medical profession, and in disparagement of lawyers and 
statesmen. He considers, that of these three classes (to which, 
for some reason or other, he thinks speculations on political eco- 
nomy peculiarly appertain,) the former are in an especial manner 
favoured by Providence with the means of knowing what sort of 
institutions are best calculated to make a nation rich and happy. 
We are sorry to be obliged to think, that M. Fodéré has him- 
= given singular proofs of the error of this new and curious 
theory. 

M: Fodéré has distributed the multifarious topics of which he 
treats among four sections. The first and most important is 
devoted to Pauperism, its causes, its effects, and its remedies; the 
second to Mendicity, as distinguished from Pauperism; the third 
to Hospitals, and other establishments for the poor; and the fourth 
to Illegitimacy and institutions for Foundlings. ‘The subordinate 
arrangements of the work are made with great perspicuity ; and 
although all the parts of M. Fodéré’s system are not quite consist- 
ent, there is, throughout, no difficulty whatever of understanding 
what it means. 

The grand principle which forms the basis of the whole struc- 
ture, is, that a nation is rich, not in proportion to the total amount 
of its possessions, but in proportion as its wealth is so distributed 
as to produce the greatest degree of comfort among the whole of 
ts inhabitants. Of this principle he gives many illustrations ; one, 
however, will be quite sufficient for a reader at this side of the 
English Channel: ie . 
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.* Poor also. is Great Britain (at: least not so happy as her admirers 
deem her), of whose sixteen millions of subjects, eleven or twelve 
millions have no property whatever, subsisting upon their wages alone, 
but enabling, from day to day, some great and fortunate speculators to 
ruin all small traders, to purchase up estates, to change corn-fields into 
parks, and the labourers of the country into manufacturing workmen; 
a age of activity so little advantageous to the nation at large that, in 
order to maintain an eguilibrium in the means of subsistence for the 
population, it has been eid necessary to resort to the forced measure 
of a tax for the support of the poor; a tax which is every year 
increasing.’ — pp. 54, 55. 


To quarrel with the framer of a system or a theory about the 
words which he employs, is sometimes not quite fair, and is very 
commonly a waste of language. But we may surely say, without 
risking the imputation of substituting cavil for criticism, that to call 
England a poor country, because she possesses enormous wealth in 
company with much pauperism, is something too like a solecism to 
deserve a place in the very front of a new system of political eco- 
nomy. ‘The meaning, however, of M. Fodéré is sufficiently clear; 
he thinks that it is a bad condition of society, in which wealth is so 
distributed that there are many paupers, | 

It follows, as a corollary from this position, that the policy of a 
state should always be to increase the number of moderate fortunes, 
All those institutions or practices in society which tend to impede 
that policy ought, therefore, to be strenuously resisted, and if pos- 
sible abolished ; and a great part of the first section of the work 
is occupied in showing how legislatures and statesmen ought to 
deal with those stubborn obstacles to a nation’s happiness. M. 
Fodéré seems to think that these obstacles chiefly arise — from 
the state of the population, as it is either defective or redundant in 
proportion to the extent or resources of a state ; — from impolitic 
laws respecting the descent of property ;— from an improper dis- 
tribution of the industry of the country, and in particular, the 
affording of encouragement to manufactures, and the withholding 
of it from agriculture ; — the want of corporation and apprentice 
laws, which he thinks absolutely necessary to prevent too great 
freedom in the exercise of trades and ruinous competition among 
the tradesmen ; — from the disposition to engage in distant specu- 
lations of foreign commerce, to the neglect and decay of the home- 
trade within the country itself; —— and from the employment of 
machinery (de forces mortes) instead of the labour of men and of 
Cattle. 

Were we to set ourselves seriously to work in an attempt to 
refute the speculations of M. Fodéré, we should never think of 
attacking his system in detail. Each particular bar to what he 
conceives the due distribution of wealth is only a particular illus- 
tration of that general law of Providence, which has decreed 
inequality of possessions to be the lot of all human societies. 
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Whether or not it would be desirable that things were otherwise, 
it is vain to argue. Undoubtedly it would be well for the world 
if there were no poor; and it is quite incontestable, that if wealth 
could increase as it is found to do, without becoming accumulated 
in masses, and if, under such circumstances, population increased 
no faster than it does now in England or in France, pauperism 
would be greatly diminished, or perhaps might wholly vanish. But 
the plain and pervading error of M. Fodéré, and of a little band of 
philanthropists in this country, who would fain carry similar views 
to an extent of wild absurdity which he never dreamt of, ‘is, that 
the same institutions which would prevent the accumulation of 
wealth in single hands, would, as far forth as they could operate, 
prevent its accumulation at all. M. Fodéré has himself admitted, 
that strong motives are necessary to overcome the innate indolence 
of man, and induce him to Jabour. Sense of duty, generosity, phi- 
lanthropy, supply no such motive. Laws are equally powerless to 
call forth those exertions which make a community rich. The 
slave has ever been an unprofitable labourer. It is only in that 
sordid feeling against which M. Fodéré has wasted so much invec- 
tive, the aurz sacra fames, that we are to find the springs of national 
opulence. ‘The desire of gain is the only motive that ever did or’ 
ever will lead mankind along the toilsome and thorny paths which 
lead to riches. But the desire of gain can only operate where there 
is a prospect and an expectation of enjoyment; and it needs no refer- 
ence to history to prove, what history, however, demonstrates in ever 
page, that in proportion as the free enjoyment of wealth is atiridiged, 
the energies are slackened which are required for its production. 

Whatever, therefore, be the condition of the population in a 
country where wealth is increasing, according to its natural course, 
in the hands of individuals, that condition must grow worse if mea- 
sures be employed to force the currents of wealth from the larger 
and fewer channels, into others, smaller, but more numerous. 
The great streams may subside or grow dry; but the smaller will 
not be filled by their exhaustion. For it is quite obvious that 
what checks enterprize in any one direction, by means of laws or 
institutions which extend generally over the whole community, 
cannot encourage industry in other quarters. It should never be 
forgotten, (although it seems never to have occurred to M. Fodéré,) ’ 
that the mass of the people, unless, indeed, there be a community 
of goods, must always be labourers for hire, and consequently must 
be comfortable or wretched according as the whole capital of the 
country, which can alone give them employment, is great or small, 
i proportion to their numbers. And it is surely a strange phi- 
lanthropy, which seeks to better the condition of the poor by means 
that must diminish the general wealth on which they depend for 
subsistence. 

M. Fodéré passes lightly over the subject of population, and 

€ effect of increasing numbers in producing multitudes of poor. 
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His notions upon this subject do not appear to be very satisfactory 
to himself, though he inclines to the opinion that, at least in France, 
there is no redundancy of population. We cannot help regretting 
that his reflections did not dwell somewhat longer on this part of 
his enquiry. It ought indeed to have formed the key-stone to the 
whole. Until some means can be devised to prevent the increase 
of unemployed poor, all such measures as may be even successfully 
applied to secure a more equal distribution of wealth, can be only 
palliatives of a great and growing plague. If every pauper in 
France were put into a state of comfort, or even of opulence, by 
obtaining a share of the possessions of his richer neighbours, (and 
M. Fodéré is far from advising a measure so extreme,) another 
generation must produce another brood of claimants, differing from 
their progenitors only in being more numerous and more urgent. 
Nothing indeed serves so much to bewilder the philanthropist in 
his most favourite and alluring schemes, as the influence of increas~ 
ing numbers, in situations and under circumstances apparently the 
best calculated to secure comfort and employment for the lower 
orders of the people. M. Fodéré, after noticing the growth of 
pauperism in Switzerland, very frankly, and somewhat feelingly, 
owns his inability to account for it. 


 § It will be said that this pauperism, which I find to exist no less on 

the other bank of the Rhine on the side of France, with an equal 
abundance of manufactures, (as if to show that a difference in the forms 
of governments avails but little to the real happiness of nations,) it will 
be said that this pauperism is the result of an excess in the population. 
But Switzerland was probably more populous when she inundated 
Europe with her soldiers. Neither can it be ascribed to the scarcity 
or the dearness of the necessaries of life ; for articles of prime necessity 
were never so abundant or cheap as they have ‘been for some years 
on both banks of the Rhine. And as to agriculture and the arts of 
industry, these are not wanting, and yet the people are wretched! My 
mind, I own it, 1s tortured in the attempt to reconcile these incon- 
sistencies, although I have seen much, and enquired incessantly. I 
find myself, with respect to those writers on political economy who 
present us with every thing as plain and easy, who swallow down all 
that does not make for their opinions, as I was in my youth with respect 
to systems of medicine, which so often deceived me when I sought to 
apply them at the sick bed.’— pp. 98, 99. 


It is a difficulty which has puzzled many a philanthropist as 
zealous as M. Fodéré, and which we fear is not destined to be 
solved in our generation. Our author, however, thinks he has 
discovered the means of removing pauperism, at least from France, 
and we shall endeavour to give a brief outline of his views. 

After an eulogium on the institution of celibacy among the 
clergy, and some remarks on the influence of the droit d’dinesse in 
enhancing the evils of pauperism, by giving the force and sanction 
of the law to the inequality of property, he proceeds to show the 
importance of a well-regulated system of general education, 
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this subject his views are just, liberal, and enlightened; and he is 
the more deserving of praise for the frankness with which he has 
avowed his opinions, because we fear they are not calculated to be 
very palatable to certain classes of his compatriots, with whom it 
behoves public teachers in France at the present day to be, at least, 
upon easy terms. We wish, indeed, we could be sure that even 
among ourselves there may not be some who deem such notions 
not quite safe, inasmuch as they do not appear to have occurred 
to the founders of the British constitution. But for the sake of 
such of our readers as think knowledge no dangerous innovation, 
forbidden by the wisdom of our ancestors, we shall give M. Fodéré’s 
opinions in his own words, which comprise, indeed, in substance, 
all that can well be urged upon the question, whether ignorance 
among the people be advantageous to their rulers. 


‘ I have already said, that it is not the instruction of a little fraction 
of the people that can secure the public weal, but education generally 
diffused, and brought home to every class in society. In vain do you 
pride yourselves on your institutes, your academies, your learned 
societies spread through all the departments ; your reports, your dis- 
courses, your pompous panegyrics are yours only; the people read 
neither your books nor your journals; you form but an aristocracy of 
learned persons who work not for them, and we are yet as in the age 
of Moliere, when they spoke Latin in the academies of the capital, while 
in the country and in the small towns the people knew not how to sign 
their names. I wish to show that ignorance is calamitous alike to the 
people and to those who govern them ; and that a system of education, 
such as I contemplate, is the first principle of national wealth, of the 
power of the prince, and of the security of the whole nation.’ — 

‘ As to the security of the prince, and of governments in general, the 
history of all times furnishes us with whole volumes to prove that this 
security depends in no sort upon the lights which may be spread among 
a small fraction of their subjects, — a fraction often restless, ambitious, 
and turbulent, — but upon this, that all the middle and lower classes 
have received some education, and the first elements of general know- 
ledge. It cannot be denied me that a people ignorant and degraded 
will remain indifferent to every change of masters; will follow the 
impulse of habit and prejudice; and that with them any effort at 
amendment must fail; that, on the contrary, an enlightened people, 
who have not been thus debased, will cherish their prince and their 
country, —two names united together in their affections, and the honour 
and independence of which they are ever ready to maintain ; that with 
such a people, in short, no advancement in agriculture or the arts is 
impossible. I grant that such a people will be more difficult to lead by 
means of deceit, by measures of mere routine; but let sound principles 
prevail in their government; let justice be dealt towards them, they 
will feel and be grateful, and will be a rampart against the factious. 
But so long as you leave them in rudeness and ignorance, you have 
still, it is true, the pleasure of deceiving them ; but at the least false 
lights held out to them by your enemies, you will see your best cemented 
fortresses tumbling to the ground.’ — pp. 134—137. : 
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The scheme, however, upon which M. Fodéré chiefly relies for 
removing and preventing pauperism consists of a set of measures, 
which he details very minutely, and the direct object of which is,. 
to encourage agriculture, and to check commerce and manufactures 
where he supposes them likely to interfere with the cultivation of 
the soil. Most of his speculations on this part of his subject are 
applied specially to France; but whether right or wrong, they: 
are. (and indeed so their author considers them) of universal 
application. 

After stating some very unquestionable truths on the policy of 
maintaining in each nation a direction to industry, corresponding 
to the local circumstances. of the country, (a direction which, it 
may be observed in passing, the industry of every nation will take: 
spontaneously, without imposing on legislatures the trouble of 
making laws,) he gives a brief sketch of the progress of agriculture 
in Europe, and more particularly in France; and concludes that 
means ought to be taken, without delay, to force industry, in the 
latter country, away from commerce and manufactures, to agri- 
culture. He contrasts the situation of France with that of England ; 
the latter, from its insular position and its extensive and numerous. 
colonies, having abundant markets for her produce; the former 
being almost destitute of colonies, being moreover capable of pro- 
ducing few commodities different from those of her neighbours, 
and having consequently but few articles fit for commercial ex- 
change. He endeavours to show, that although agriculture has 
made great progress in France during late years, much still is 
needed in the way of improvement; and he concludes, that as 
there are large tracts of land uncultivated which might be re- 
claimed, and as there has been a great increase in the population 


of the towns, and a corresponding increase in their poor, true poliey 


requires that this crowded population should be diverted from the’ 
towns, where they flock for employment in works of manufacture, 


and be employed in the cultivation of the soil. Manufactures he 


considers injurious, when carried on to the extent to which they 
are now proceeding in Trance, because, among other reasons, they 
collect large numbers together engaged in unwholesome employ- 
ments; because the workmen attached to them are liable to be 
thrown suddenly into idleness and poverty by the failure of their 
masters; because they accumulate large fortunes in the hands of 
individuals, thus occasioning, by the successful speculations of 
wealthy capitalists, the ruin of their neighbours, whose products 
they are often enabled to drive out of the market by the low price 
at which the improvements daily made in machinery allow them 
to vend their own; and a great deal of argument is employed to 
proye,; that machinery is little short of a curse to a densely-peopled 


nation. ‘To the usual topics urged on this subject, namely, that: 
the use of machinery augments the: number ef unemployed - poor; 


and tends to produce a glut of commodities, M. Fodéré adds, 
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that by multiplying those pests of society which continually haunt 
his imagination, — large individual fortunes, — it tends to create the 
worst species of aristocracy, an insolent oligarchy of commercial 
capitalisis. 

To give a direction to industry corresponding to these views, 
M. Fodéré proposes the establishment of two boards or councils 
(conseils), to be attached to each prefecture in the kingdom, one to - 
superintend agriculture and rural economy, and the other to preside 
over commerce and the arts of industry. These councils, especially 
the latter, he would invest with very extensive powers. The board 
of agriculture should have, in effect, the instruction and guidance 
of the whole rural community in the art of cultivating and im- 
proving the soil, and, moreover, should be employed to draw up: 
rules or laws, for the regulation of the agricultural population ; 
and many of our author’s suggestions on these subjects, which we 
have not space to notice, appear to us to be extremely just, and 
equally applicable to all agricultural countries. But M. Fodéré’s 
views are not confined to the mere improvement of the art of 
agriculture ; and the combined operation of his two councils would 
indeed work a mighty change in the condition of the society on 
which (were the thing practicable) their labours might chance 
to be bestowed. The following are some of the objects designed 
by their institution. : 

All productions of foreign nations which might interfere with 
those of the French soil should be prohibited ; and how sweeping 
that prohibition should be, our author takes care to apprise us 
(p.170.), when he includes among the products which ought to be 
encouraged in France, beet, from which sugar might be extracted, in 
order to save the expence of importing it from America ; potatoes, 
from which might be manufactured alcohol for the people of the 
North ; plants, from which stuff might be produced for tanning and 
dying ; to which M. Fodéré adds an et cetera of portentous mean-~ 
ing. The design, of course, would be to raise, at whatever ruinous 
cost, all that human labour could extract from the soil at home, for 
the single purpose of increasing the number of persons employed in tts 
cultivation. : 7 | . 

Every new invention in machinery should be strictly examineds 
with a view to. two distinct objects; first, to the number of persons 
seeking employment it might exclude from the manufacture: in 
which it might tend to abridge human labour; and, secondly, to 
the price and abundance of those commodities which it might have 
a tendency to cheapen. By a reference to these considerations the 
new machine ought to be admitted or prohibited. 

The introduction, from other countries, of such machinery as 
may be already in use, or hereafter allowed, should be strictly pro-. 
hibited for two reasons; first, their manufacture ought to be 
encouraged at home; secondly, it would be desirable to render 
them more scarce and dear. , : 
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But the project which must sound the strangest to English ears 
is that of ce those laws giving exclusive privileges to 


incorporated trades, and requiring apprenticeships as conditions for 
entering those trades, which were abolished in France at the 
Revolution, and the vexation, oppression, absurdity, and impolicy 
of which are now almost universally acknowledged. M. Fodéré, 
advocate as he is for increasing the comforts of the rural population, 
and for augmenting their numbers, does not hesitate to avow that 
he proposes the restoration of this exploded system, in order to 
make the profits of the artizans greater and more equal, by limiting 
competition. In other words, he would give to the incorporated 
tradesmen and manufacturers of the towns a monopoly, extending 
over town and country, enhancing the price of many of the 
necessaries, and all the comforts, of life to the whole population ! 
This is, we think, a faithful sketch of M. Fodéré’s chief scheme 
for the amelioration of civil societies, and in a more especial 
manner for improving the condition of his belle France. We do 
not think there is much danger that his system will be adopted by 
his countrymen. Although their progress in political knowledge 
has been far from keeping pace with their extraordinary advances 
in other sciences, the quick instinct of self-interest would set all 
classes in instant opposition to the wild statesman who should 
venture upon measures to reduce these visions to practice. In this 
country it would be idle even to attempt the refutation of some of 
the doctrines of M. Fodéré. There are few among us, for instance, 
who could be induced to believe that improvements in machinery 
which, in the interval between 1765 and 1825, enabled England to 
increase her exports of one species of her manufactures (cotton 
oods) from 200,000/. to 30,795,000/. in value, could have abridged 
the comforts of the lower orders, or, in the result, have diminished 
the number of labourers employed in our manufactures. And our 
author has himself furnished us with some reasons for thinking that 
even that class of his countrymen for whom he feels so deep an 
interest, the agricultural body, would by no means concur in his 
schemes for their improvement. It would seem that at the very 
time when M. Fodéré was planning the extension of agricultural 
speculations, the owners and tillers of the soil were complaining of 
the low price of its produce. He comforts them indeed by the 
assurance that prices were no better in the times before the Re 
volution (times, by the way, to which he frequently recurs with 
many pathetic aspirations concerning the good old usages of his 
fathers); and he adds, that the condition of the peasantry is now 
vastly improved; that they are better clad, better fed, and better 
housed ; and that they indulge in luxuries or comforts which their 
predecessors never thought of. It is surprising that it should never 
once have occurred to M. Fodéré, that if prices be really low, there 
is at least quite as much produce raised as the wants of the com- 
munity require; and that to force farther production must sink 
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deeper in distress those who now complain that their industry does 
not meet an adequate reward. And, supposing his account of the 
peasantry to be correct, it is equally strange that he should not 
have perceived that the improvement in their condition, which he 
urges as an argument to soothe their cupidity for farther gain, could 
only have arisen from the augmentation of the wealth and numbers 
of those commercial classes who supply the chief markets for the 
produce of the soil, but whom, as well as the agriculturists, his 
schemes would ruin. 

We have not space to notice, in detail, the other parts of 
M. Fodéré’s work. They comprise some brief, but spirited 
sketches, partly historical, partly statistic, of the rise and progress 
of mendicity, and of the institutions and expedients to LM or 
relieve it in Europe, and particularly in France. His account of 
the establishment of hospitals, and his remarks on institutions for 
foundlings, will be read with some interest; but we cannot refrain 
from expressing our regret, that, instead of attempting to complete a 
system, he did not make at least this portion of his work more 
strictly statistic. ‘They who might turn with a smile from his 
speculations on the means of repressing illegitimacy, and prevent- 
ing the growth of mendicity and pauperism, would receive, with far 
different impressions, the suggestions which he seems well qualified 
to offer more in detail, on the discipline of hospitals, and of places 
for the confinement and reformation of delinquents condemned to 
temporary imprisonment. 

On the whole, we do not apprehend much danger to political 
economy from the attacks of such assailants as M. Fodéré. His 
aversion to foreign trade is no doubt shared by many of his country- 
men; among whom, and in the highest quarters, the notion seems 
to be still cherished, that what makes their neighbours rich, must 
necessarily make them poor. ‘Truth is usually a plant of slow and 
sickly growth, when first set in a soil overrun with a multitude of 
old ind sturdy errors. Political economy, though it has lived long 
in England, yet even here has but lately lifted its head. It is yet, 
with us, but in blossom. And, like our other improvements in 
policy and legislation, its fruits must be seen here before other 
nations will share it. But in this, as in so many previous lessons, 
England is assuredly destined to be the teacher of her neighbours. 
What is proved to be profitable to her will at length be adopted by 
those who most envy and fear her prosperity. If any thing, how- 
ever, can retard the diffusion of those principles which are founded 
upon as large a collection of well authenticated facts as any within 
the whole range of inductive knowledge, it is that idle and ad- 
venturous spirit of exaggeration to which we have already alluded ; 
which would almost represent political science as capable of the 
strictest proof the human intellect can admit; and which would 
vainly seek to place all its favourite doctrines upon the same level 
of exact certainty. That some doctrines of political economy are 
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fixed upon a basis which it may now be fairly pronounced impossible 
to shake, is not more true than that there are others which facts, 
sufficiently numerous and certain, have not yet been collected to 
establish. In the mean time, let us be content with what we have; 
and let us hope that the measures which in this country are now in 
progress to attest those principles of the science that have been 
oftenest and most fully proved may not be impeded, either by the 
extravagant and pettish fondness of their advocates, or by the 
excited prejudices of some who have not studied, and therefore, and 
therefore only, do not understand them. 








Art. X. Sheridaniana; or, Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan; his Table-Talk, and Bon Mots. 8vo. pp. 334. London, 
Colburn. 1826. 


Ly our review of Moore’s “ Life of Sheridan *” we entered so fully 
into the character of that extraordinary and unfortunate individual, 
that we shall offer no more than a few remarks on the work before 
us: indeed, our chief object in noticing it at all is to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity which it affords us of correcting one or two errors 
into which we were led by the authority of a biographer who seemed 
to have had ample means of acquiring the most authentic inform- 
ation upon every part of his subject. 

Towards the decline of Sheridan’s life (1812), Mr. Moore says 
that the Prince-Regent offered to bring him into Parliament, but 
that not choosing to bear “ the royal owner’s mark, he declined the 
offer.” It is due to the distinguished person, on whom this observ- 
ation is intended to reflect, that since the publication of Mr. Moore’s 
work it has been publicly stated, and not contradicted, that the 
Prince-Regent and his friends offered Mr. Sheridan all their sup- 
port if he would stand for Westminster on his own principles; that 
this ‘project was defeated chiefly by his own indolence; that the 
Prince then supplied him, through a common friend, with four 
thousand pounds, for the purpose of purchasing a Whig seat; and 
that in consequence of a disappointment in that quarter a negociation 
was opened for Wooton Basset, which was also rendered ineffectual 
by Sheridan’s indolence, or perhaps by a real reluctance to appear 
again in Parliament. ‘The worst part of this transaction is, that 
Sheridan appropriated the money to his own purposes without the 
Prince’s permission, and indeed, as it would seem, against his — 
express desire. | 

With respect to the conduct of the Prince towards Sheridan, 
when the latter was in the last stage of his existence, Mr. Moore 
appears also to have been without sufficient information, and in the 
absence of it, to have imputed to His Royal Highness the coldest 
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indifference to the wretched’ condition of his unfortunate friend. 
Facts which have since come to light fully exonerate the Prince 
from the censure which is here cast upon him. As soon as he 
jearned Sheridan’s situation, he directed that any sum or sums 
necessary for his relief should be conveyed to him in the most ex- 
peditious and delicate manner. ‘The relief, indeed, was late, for 
Sheridan was on his death-bed ; and from the circumstance of the 
only sum (200/.) that was accepted having been soon returned 
again to Mr. ‘Taylor Vaughan the agent employed by the Prince 
on that occasion, we are bound to infer that there was something 
in Mr. Vaughan’s mode of conducting this delicate transaction 
which wounded Sheridan’s pride to a degree too painful to be 
borne. Perhaps, after all, the refusal of the Prince’s bounty ori- 
ginated in the irritable temper of a patient, who saw himself, at the 
close of a long, and, during some portion of it, a brilliant public 
life, doomed to descend into the grave disappointed in all his ambi- 
tious projects, and overwhelmed by pecuniary embarrassments of a 
most distressing nature. 

The anecdotes and bon mots in the volume before us are pro- 
fessedly taken from the works of Mr. Moore, Dr. Watkins, and 
other more perishable records of the day. We are rather sur- 
prised that if Mr. Moore was acquainted with its existence he did 
not make use of the long and very frank and interesting letter, 
written by Miss Linley before her public marriage to Sheridan, 
which the reader will find transferred to this publication from the 
ninety-fifth volume of ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine. It gives an ac- 
count of the state of her heart, and indeed of the character of her 
life previous to her marriage, very different from that which Mr. 
Moore has preferred. He represents her as perfectly steeled 
against the addresses of Mr. Mathews, to whom she never gave. the 
slightest encouragement, and from whose persecution she fled to the 
arms of Sheridan, to “ whose love she became devoted.” Her 
letter places the whole of this story in a point of view not recon- 
cilable with Mr. Moore’s statement of it. As the topic is a tender 
one, we must permit the lady to speak for herself. ‘ For three 
years,’ she says, ‘ he (Mathews) never ceased his assiduities to me,’ 
those three being the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth years of 
her age; ‘ he made me, instead of flying from him, not only pity 
him, but promise him my friendship.’ The ¢ friendship’ of a young 
lady is nearly allied to a more ardent feeling. She soon found her- 
self ‘ wretchedly involved in an unhappy passion for a man whom 
yet it was criminal in her even to think of.’ She disclosed her 
sentiments to her mother, but that good lady ‘laughed at her 
uneasiness ;? for Mathews, being a man of wealth, had considerable 
influence over the theatrical speculations of the family at Bath, and 


the mother thought it was not for their ‘interest’ to displease so 
powerful a friend. | 
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‘I could not fly from the danger; after my first reproof, I was 
ashamed to mention it again to my mother, and I had every thing te 
fear from my father’s violent temper. For another year we went on in 
the same manner ; till at last, finding it impossible to conquer my inclin- 
ations, he soon brought me to a confession of my weakness, which hag 
been the cause of all my distress. That obstacle removed, many others 
fell of course, and the next season he prevailed on me to meet him at 
the house of a friend, as we were not permitted to talk together in 
public.’ 


This passage, we think, is sufficient to show that Mr. Mathews 
was not quite so indifferent to Miss Linley as Mr. Moore seems to 
have imagined. Her next suitor was a Mr. Long, an old gentle. 
man of considerable fortune in Wiltshire, who proposed to marry 
her, and was accepted. Mr. Moore states, that this affair was 
frustrated, in consequence of Miss Linley secretly representing to 
her accepted lover, that ‘she never could be happy as his wife,’ 
whereupon ‘he generously took upon himself the whole blame of 
breaking off the alliance, and even indemnified the father, who was 
proceeding to bring the transaction into court, by settling 3000/. 
upon his daughter. Her own version of the matter is scarcely 
consistent with this representation of it. 


‘ About this time,’ she observes, without telling her friend to whom 
she addressed the letter the reason, ‘ my marriage with Mr. Long broke 
off, and my father went to London to commence a law-suit. Durin 
the time he was absent, I went on a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Norton. She 
had been informed by undoubted authority, that my father would not only 
lose his suit, but that I should be exposed in the public court; as Mr. 
Long had been informed of my meeting Mathews, and intended to make 
use of that as a plea in court. This being told me suddenly, and ata 
time when my spirits were greatly distressed, flung me into a high fever. 
I lost my senses some time, and when I recovered was so weak, and had 
such strong symptoms of a rapid decline, that when my father returned, 
I was sent to the Wells to drink the waters. While I was there, I was 
told that Mathews, during my illness, had spoken disrespectfully of me 
in public, and had boasted it was owing to my love for him I was so ill.’ 


She resented this conduct on the part of Mathews: she lost no 
time in ‘ turning her attention’ to a certain Mr. R., who all at once 
wanted her ‘ to marry him privately, and to go off with him to any 
part of the world, till his father died.’ This proposal made her 
very angry, and she refused to see Mr. R. until Mathews played 
off some more of his boasts, when she once more resolved ‘ to en- 
courage Mr. R.,’ and, though she could not go off with him, she 
told him that when it was in his power she would marry him. This 
gentleman, however, turned out to be a mere male coquette, and 
ultimately ‘jilted’ her. While she was suffering under the effects 
of Mr. R.’s desertion, Mathews returned ; and it seems, that, after 
all that had passed, ‘ his engaging behaviour soon regained him 
that love which had never, been quite extinguished!’ Her father, 
however, forbade all further intercourse between the parties ; and it 
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was at this time that she took Sheridan into her confidence, and 
rendered him the medium of her communications with Mathews. 
It is clear, from her own narrative, that she looked on Sheridan as 
a good-natured friend, whose services she stood in need of in order 
to keep up her correspondence with Mathews. This consummate 
Lothario wrote to her to say, that he would destroy himself if. she 
did not indulge him with ten minutes’ conversation. She yielded, 
and at this interview he swore that if she would not bind herself to 
see him again, * he would shoot himself before her face.’ ‘This 
threat so alarmed her, that she resolved on suicide, and took a bot- 
tle of laudanum, which the doctors had some difficulty in removing 
from her stomach. Mathews next threatened that he would take 
her away from her family by force. 


‘Mr. Sheridan then asked me what I designed to do. I told him my 
mind was in such a state of distraction between anger, remorse, and 
fear, that I did not know what I should do; but as Mathews had de- 


clared he would ruin my reputation, I was resolved never to stay in 
Bath.’ 


She was then easily prevailed on by Sheridan to accompany him 
to France; a step that so completely committed her, that their union 
was the necessary result, though it is very clear that she had not 
contemplated any such thing. She was flying from danger, by the 
assistance of a friend of her family, whom she had treated almost 
asa brother. He effected his object in a manner highly creditable 
to his dramatic talents. The whole letter is a curious piece of auto- 
biography ; and the view which it gives of this important incident in 
Sheridan’s early life is altogether so much at variance with that 
which Mr. Moore exhibits of it, that we must presume this epistle 
escaped his attention. In addition to this interesting document, the 
reader will find here several extracts from Sheridan’s best par- 
liamentary speeches, and, as the editor happily expresses it, ‘ such 
fragments of wit and eloquence as could, without injury to their 
lustre, bear, as it were, a separate setting.’ He merely claims the 
praise of a discriminating compiler. We must do him the justice 
to add, that he has performed his task successfuily, and that he has 
produced an agreeable and instructive volume. 
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Art. XI. Molech ; or, the Approach of the Deluge. A sacred Drama. 
By the Rev. William Bassett, M. A. 8vo. pp. 157. London. Hatchard 
and Son. 1826. 


Ax antediluvian drama is not likely, we fear, to attract many readers 
in the present day. A pretty considerable portion of the public are 
unfortunately very prone to suspect, that of the nations that existed 
before the Flood, of their manners, and the general appearance 
of this globe of ours, until it was reformed by that great revolu- 
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tion, little is, or ever can be known, with any degree of certainty, 
They are therefore inclined to suppose, without giving themselves the 
trouble of much examination, that every attempt to represent human 
passion or employment before that epoch must necessarily be a 
failure; and, in nine cases out of ten, they would be right. The 
“‘ Death of Abel” is the only tolerable fiction connected with ante- 
diluvian times with which we are acquainted. We regret that the 
drama before us does not admit of an exception in its favour. 

The plot supposes the inhabited world to have been nearly over. 
run by a great conqueror named Molech, who, in the insolence of 
his power, compelled his subjects to worship him as a god. Vices 
of the most revolting character prevail under his reign, and are 
encouraged by his own example. He denies the existence of any 
being superior to himself, and he collects an army for the purpose 
of attacking and destroying the ark of Noah, which had been long 
prepared by him in expectation of the Deluge. On his march, the 
floodgates of Heaven are opened, and he and his depraved dis- 
ciples are soon buried beneath the waters. ‘The author endeavours 
to diversify his subject by the introduction of some sentimental 
episodes, but the subject is altogether beyond the calibre of his 

enius. 
. There is very little beauty in the composition to atone for the 
innate defects of the theme. ‘The lines indeed contain in general 
the due number of syllables, but they want almost every other 
characteristic of poetry. What does the reader think of the fol- 
lowing specimen of blank verse from the pen of a Master of Arts?. 
‘ I am not covetous to govern sheep, 
Or command hosts of ruminating kine ; 
I have enough of this inglorious sway : 


But I desire to govern hosts of men, 
As Noah might once have done!’ p- 13. 


We cannot commend either the subject or the manner in which 
it is treated; and unless the Rev. Mr. Bassett improve his style 
very considerably, and borrow from some spring, sacred or profane, 
a copious draught of inspiration, we would advise him to limit 
his literary career to the composition of his sermons. 











